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of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back of every bottle—‘‘Contains carbonated water, 
The npuadionh sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda citrates. Flavor derived from lemon and lime oils.”’ 
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...and we are proud to help 


je CHARACTER, the success, the happi- 


ness of the next generation of Americans, 


depend largely upon you who teach our 
children today. 
You are doing a big job. And we are proud 
that in a small way we are able to help. 
Our two educational films, “Alaska’s 
Silver Millions,” and “Jerry Pulls the 


Strings,” have been seen by more than 20 
million school children—aiding their teach- 
ers in the teaching of many subjects. 


In our advertisements, “The Story of 
Food,” we have supplied sound material 
for social studies—and we have been re- 
warded by many requests for reprints of 
these unusual advertisements. 


And to that group of teachers who are in 
the home economics field, we have dis- 
tributed thousands of booklets, recipe sets, 
and classroom aids. 


We are happy to have you call og us at 
any time, either for classroom material or 
for any special aid we may be able to render 
to the big job you are doing. 


American Can Company @® New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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defective teeth gets dental correction! 


Don’t let dental neglect spoil their bright smiles! Instruct your boys 
and girls in better dental habits! 


MONG our school children, says a noted dental 
authority, 3 out of 4 tooth defects go un- 
treated! Shocking statistics like these show the 
need for the most effective programs possible in 
every Classroom. 


Your influence with boys and girls gives you 
an excellent chance to impress upon them the 
importance of regular visits to the dentist, proper 
tooth brushing and gum massage, and a balanced 
diet. 


To simplify your task, Ipana has created a 5-Way 
Dental Health Plan. This Plan is designed to aid 
you wher instructing your youngsters in these 
three vital elements of dental health. 

Sounder teeth and firmer gums—better dental 
health for every pupil—that is the goal of every 
modern-minded teacher. Let the Ipana Plan help 
you to achieve it! 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon for free 
material described below. 











Thousands of teachers find Ipana’ $ 5- Way Plan an af 
fective aid in teaching elements of modern dental care. 


meme pany Paste 


Product of Bristol-Myers 











1. eR omen This ae 
Plan for Dental Health.” 

2. Colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?” 

3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds 
A-weeks’ ee ata 


Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for a successful Dental Health Program for classroom use, includ- 
ing an amazing cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use coupon at the right. 


of a set of teeth. For dental care 
demonstrations. 





ee 














Educational Service Dept. NI-117, Bristol-Myers Co. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 











Teacher's Manual Wall Chart 
Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 
Dental Certificates Class Certificates 
NAME 
NAME OF SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL ADDRESS. 
CITY __.__- STATE. 





GRADE TAUGHT______CLASS ENROLLMENT. 
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WOOL. The dehy oo! from the sheep 

ranch to finished 5 + excellent addition 
to the widely Preleed. ved EaFilme Cates on on ——s 
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S.. any of these new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, and you'll quickly un- 
derstand the success of these classroom 


films as core curriculum material. 


Or, better still, observe an actual class- 
room showing. Notice the intense interest 
of the pupils as they absorb reliable in- 


formation in an all-absorbing way. Listen 


jy yt ted withett faim tia Esri 
to their keen observations and eager ques- ter "get @ <i 


tions leading to further reading and study’ 
following the film. You will see how’ 
EBFilms help good teachers become better 


teachers. 


EBFilms are produced in collaboration 


with eminent educators for use by educa- 


tors. They have but one objective: to as- anal 


LIVE TEDDY BEARS. The cure antes of the yrenge — 
little Austrulion bear (Koala) ge small pupi 

ir scope of interest 

ov should own: 

Elephants; Anima Twins; 
Adventures of Bunny Rabb Grey Squirrel; ee 
Goats; Horse; Three Little Kittens; Common Ani- 
mals of the Woods. 


sist teachers in imparting to students skills 
and facts as well as developing attitudes 
professionally regarded as an integral part 


of the regular school curriculum. 


3 EASY WAYS TO OBTAIN EBFILMS 


1. Lease-to-OWN Plan 
2. Cooperative Film Library Program 


3. EBFilms Supplementary Rental Plan DRAWING WITH A PENCIL. The eminent otis 
Koutsky, efter making preliminory sketches, se had 

oa of a ry ~h-t-.-4 ‘A thorough 

ond Inctructive m—;% = taking o's os = 

Films for ae Som Se 
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‘oan films. “ 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
AND LIST OF ALMOST 300 EBFILMS 
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PERSONALIZED GIFT PENCIL SPECIAL 


THE QGRADER—Doubdle point, mechanical, with red lead on one end and black lead on the other end, ye 
in beautiful pret plastic with gold trim, to make your grading of papers, attendance records, etc, easier, Your 
name printed in gold, packed in gift box. SPECIAL $2.00 0 postpaid. 


i et 


ee 


THE STREAMLINER- -Beautiful new streamline mechanical pencil with your name printed i 
in ete box, available in colors jet black * white pearl * red pearl * with gold tris, doa CIAL 
$1.00 postpaid. 


THE OLD TIMER—wWOOD cones — 


rage length imprinted penci] with eraser and brass tip. Number 
2 lead, yellow color, printed in gold, 


your name “Compliments of Miss Smith” Also Bo. "sift boxes 

that hold three pencils each packed ithe 2. te so that you may give them out at Christmas time and 

have some left for your class room use. SPEOIAL $6.45 per gow postpaid. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. ~~ or money order with your order, SPECIAL prions, in } 
mantities for pencils for sohool activities. Don't delay—ORDER TODAY. No order accepted after 
Oth for Christmas delivery. 


FRED TAVERNARO — “‘School Pencils’’ — 4043 Penn, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


og THE children who enjoy the 
walking turkey will invent 

other walking or climbing animals. 
The design turkeys on page 42 will 
help some children to model turkeys 
out of clay. The teacher should en- 
courage them to place the turkey on 
a clay base so that it will stand alone. 
Some upper-grade children who see 
this page will want to make turkey 
designs on programs and place cards. 


Pages A WAY to draw faces which 
38-39 second- and third-graders, and 
some children in first grade, can use, 
is seen in Illustration 2, Drawing a 
man’s face in this manner becomes 
very useful when children illustrate 
social studies. ‘They like the man’s 
face to look older than the circle 
faces which they use for children. 

Illustrations 1 and 3 will help 
children to draw groups of figures. 
They will invent different clothes, 
of course, Here are some ideas. 

1. People downtown shopping. 

2. Company for dinner. 

3. Family going to church. 

4. My birthday party. 

The teacher may ask the children 
to draw people whose heads almost 
touch the top of the paper, their feet 
the bottom, and arms or things they 
hold the sides. Let them look at Illus- 
trations 4 and 9 to help them start. 


Pese THE illustrations of action 
figures may be shown to the 
children to teach these points, 

1. The space in the pictures is well 
filled. A good way to make a picture 
interesting is to have at least one 
large thing or person in the picture. 
If you have no large thing in the pic- 
ture, you will need to include many 
smaller things. 

2. The pictures have dark accents. 
The dark outlines help. So do the 
dark masses in some of the clothes. 

3. The mass of foliage on the tree 
in the lower right picture is large, 
like that on a real tree. Many chil- 
dren draw a tiny ball on the top of 
a tree trunk to represent a tree. 

4. The horse and rider were drawn 
quickly. That is what gives them 
the appearance of being in motion. 

5. In the lower left picture notice 
that you can’t see all of each person‘ 
in the crowd. That is how crowds 
of people really look. 

(Continued on page 6) 





HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


OIL PAINTING 


For the person who desires to paint but has been 
unable to receive the necessary instruction. 

Teachers! You abt only gain an exciting, worth- 
while hobby, but also a usable artistic background, 
You Pay by the Lesson Write for Information 


Carlos Art Academy 


Correspondence Division 


























FOR CHRISTMAS 


BIG BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENT 





Exterbelaments 


oe 2 Sx eeae 


256 : 
$2.06, postpaid. iPaper 
tion $1.25, postpaid. 


Other Christmas books available: 
Merry Christmas Entertainments...... 








Twenty Plays for Christmas........... 
The Méerriest Christmas Book......... 
Christmas Plays for Chiidren.............- 


The Best Christmas Book.................... Price 7 
Write Buying Guide of over 3000 
Teaoninae fire.” it free on request. 





Beckley - 


1634 INDIANA - 


Cardy Co. 


CHICAGO 








for TEACHING ART! 
THE NEW 


DOING BOOKS|] 


By Jessie Todd, Elem. School, U. of Chicago 
Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 

Book 1, Grades 1 and 2 

Book 2, Grades 3 and 4 

Book 3, Grades 5 and 6 

Book 4, Grades 7 and 8 

Price $.40 per book 

Illustrated Teachers Manual $1.00 
The Answer to your request for Practical, 
Simple Problems actually worked out in the 
classroom. 
NEW! PRACTICAL! INSPIRATIONAL! 
Order today. 
THOMAS RANDOLPH CO., Champaign, Ill. 
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HERE COMES CHRISTMAS! by Aileen Fisher, 
varied collection of Christmas-program material 
children of all ages. This is a superb assemblage of 
————. plays, skits, etc., by one of the nation’s 
Ee plished writers for children, 64 pages, 


FINGER IN THE PIE—three Lae 3 by Frances R. 

Hasbrouck—-including: Balancing Dame Memory’s 
es What Shall We Eat?; T 

$s fe and up for x — .* First 

grades; the sec- 


HERE COMES 


and third are for oe an 
ond, for primary. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPELLING BEE, 2 30-minute 
Christmas operetta for elementary schools, by Jean 
Kaiser and la Haynes. Pupils of all ages may be 
used. Here is ——. really original and new. 
The spell<iown, in song, a unique feature, Seven 
new songs, and opportunity to use extra carols if this 
is desired. Books, 760 each, Purchase of 10 
required, 


THE TOY SHOP, 


u rn 


a musical piasiet for kinder- 
rten and first grade. Play by Lucille Landon and 
Toons Van Nostrand. Music by Angela Bonk. Thor- 
Playing time, about 30 wae, ioe 

er 


rchase of 5 


oughly tested. 
playlet is based on Bos | is 
ae my — 60c ea 


ks required, 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING, in Tableau, Verse, 
and Song, by Elsie . Wallace. For elementary 
schools—may include all undies. Easy enough for 
the lower grades alone. Music complete in the book. 
Playing time about 30 minutes. Two readers handle 
almost all of the spoken lines. Choruses may be of 


any desired size, and tableaus may use the well- 
known picture-frame device, or the entire stage. Ten 
chorus numbers. Practicable for any group. Books, 


60c each. Purchase of 5 copies required. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS PLAYS, by Dorothy Webber 
Caton, 5 plays for primary grades. 60c. 


FOUR FOR FUN, by Aileen Fisher. 
one each for Halloween, Thankagiving, 
and Valentine’s Day. 60c. 


SIX HOLIDAY PLAYS, by Rowena Bennett, for 
rimary and intermediate grades—a play each for 
falloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's 


Thanksgiving, too. 
Day, Valentine’s Day, and Easter. 76c. 


SPEOQIAL-DAY PLAYS AND FLASHLIGHT FUN. Six short plays for primary grades, by Dorothy Webber 
Caton, A play each for Easter, Hailoween, Christmas, a patriotic occasion, Book Week, and a fantasy for 
just any occasion, 





Four plays, 
Christmas, 


And Halloween and 


THE MAGIC CHALK, a Halloween play for 10 girls, by Mary Stearns. Middle and upper grades. 35c. 


Purchase of 6 books required. 

THE THANKSGIVING WITCH, by Florence Thalimer. 
tans. Plays about 30 minutes, Upper grades and junior high. 
THE WITCHES’ BREW, by Florence Thalimer. Halloween fantasy in the enchanted forest. For children 
of all ages. About 20 minutes. *urchase of 8 books required, 


TRARReeryINe IN THE CUPBOARD, a play with music, by Jean Kaiser and Lyla Haynes, Upper grades 
aml junior high, 600. Purchase of 5 books required. 


AN ALMOST LONELY CHRISTMAS, «a short three-act toy-shop fantasy for elementary schools or chil- 
dren's theatre, by Betty Kelley. Plays about an hour. 50c. Purchase of 10 books required. No royalty unless 
an admission fee is charged, then it is $5 per performance, 


CHRISTMAS COMES TO MR. MUNCH, lay with parle, by Jean Kaiser and Lyla Haynes, For upper 
grades and junior high, 650c. Purchase of 4 ks required, 


Eleven characters, with extras as Indians and Puri- 
650c. Purchase of 8 books required, 


These and many more holiday plays are described in the free catalog that Is yours for the asking. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


pe: a | 












AND YOU MAY BE GLAD YOU DID. 














For Bill Angell will tell you about a 
profitable way you can put your leisure 
hours to work, earning quick, easy dol- 
lars that will spell luxury for you. 


up a pleasant, dignified, money-making, 
spare-time business. 


Let Bill tell you how spare-time LIFE, 
TIME and FORTUNE representatives 
found subscription-selling to friends, 
neighbors, church and club associates so 
profitable that they gave up regular jobs 
to devote full time to subscription sales. 


More people read and want LIFE, TIME 
and FORTUNE today than ever before. 
Each of these readers means a potential 
profit for one of our subscription sellers. 
Make this profit yours! Become a sub- 
scription representative yourself. 


Learn from Bill Angell how easy it is 
to supplement your regular income with 
extra dollars from the magazine business 
—selling LIFE, TIME and FORTUNE 
and other popular periodicals in your 
Spare time. 


As head of the LIFE-TIME-FORTUNE 
Agency Division, Bill has told his story 
to hundreds of teachers of college, high 
and grade school rank who wanted to 
supplement their regular incomes by earn- 
ing extra dollars during after-class hours. 


Let of LM CG you how, start- 


ing from scratch, with no previous experi- 
ence, investing no capital — you can build 






Bill Angell will tell you how, if you clip 
and mail the coupon on page 84 to him 
today. 











a 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued we page 4) 


Page WHEN primary children make 

#1 dolls as suggested on this page, 
they need much help from older chil- 
dren or the teacher. Children in 
fourth grade and beyond can make 
them without a great deal of help. 
Upper-grade children won’t want to 
make Red Ridinghood, but Martha 
Washington or Betsy Ross would be 
easy because of the long, full skirts. 


MANY children are fascinat- 
59,62 -d by different kinds of letter- 
ing. The lettering on pages 59 and 
62 will inspire some children in 
grades six and seven to collect, and 
later invent, lettering for posters. 

Children who make the nut cup as 
shown on page 59 will later use this 
idea for Christmas by substituting 
trees or poinsettias. 


Pages 


Many upper-grade children will . 


learn from page 62 such details as 
these: how to draw moccasins on an 
Indian; how to draw buckles on the 
shoes of a Pilgrim man; how to rep- 
resent in a few simple lines a Pilgrim 
mother and child in the distance. 


poy THE posters on these two 
pages will help children of 
all ages. Paper cutting is a common- 
ly used medium in schools which do 
not have tempera paint, big brushes, 
and large tagboard. It is especially 
useful in schools with large classes. 

The American Education Week 
posters will inspire the children to 
invent their own posters. The teach- 
er may stress the variety possible in 
slogans and illustrations. 

When the children have looked at 
the picture of the file at the bottom 
of page 60, they will be full of sug- 
gestions for decorating the file. Some 
may like to use sections of finger 
paintings. Others may like to make 
block-print designs as shown on page 
63. Making this file offers an oppor- 
tunity to use original color schemes. 


Page CHILDREN enjoy using many 
kinds of materials. When a 
teacher makes it possible for them to 
use different mediums, such as spools 
for block printing, she leads them to 
be more creative in trying out mate- 
rials which she has not given them. 

Many children like to make designs 
that can be practically applied: De- 
signs with spools can be made on pa- 
per that is to be used in covering old 
boxes. If an upper-grade girl has 
patience enough, she can cover a hat- 
box with the paper in order to make 
a useful and decorative container for 
her bedroom. 

Primary children do very crude 
work, of course, but even kindergar- 
ten children like to use this technique 
to make wallpaper for a dollhouse, 
or for a border in a playhouse. 

















BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old 


The finest and only 
thentic collection. Mak 
school work easier 
teachers, more fascina 
for pupils. 1500 subj 
374 actual photographs | 
natural colors, 7x9 inche 
of birds, floWers, anim: 
Special selection of 27 bi 
pictures $1.00. 

sive views 6x8 inches 
leading American indy 
tries, Copper, Coal, La 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, 
Send for Catalog with Price 


COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—s': x 11 in. book 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines 
each for coloring. Special price, 25c each. 5 for $1, 
COLOR CHART—Visua!l education for all ages. 

natural color subjects. 40 pictorial pages, 24 x 36 inche 
of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Mine 

Shells, ete. With metal stand, $40.00. Substantial redy 
tion to schools and libraries. Write for illustrated fold 
JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 876 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, 


CHRISTMAS POSTERS 















er a TIMELY! 
MAY NIGHT 

& IPICTURT 
POSTEIRS 


and pasting in | 
sition. 
Holy Night Picture Poster Set No. 7 
Contents 
1. Mary and Joseph Enter the City 


No. 
No. 2. The Shepherds and Their Flocks 


No. 3. The Three Wise Men 

No, 4. The Christ Child in the Manger 

Other Poster Sets available: 

Christmas Set No, 7 
Desert Life Set No. iW 


Each Set 60c postpaid 
Write for 88-page buying guide of over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. Bent ‘fi free on request. 


Beckley - 
1634 










Cardy Co. 


INDIANA - CHICAGO 


FREE 


TEACHERS, send for free literature on in- 
struments and music books for 


RHYTHM BANDS 
HARMONICA BANDS 
MELODY BANDS 


Write today to 


RUSHFORD MUSIC SUPPLY 


6015 Melrose St., Chicago 34, lil. 
g, BUNION 
no” RELIEF 


Get FISCHER PROTECTOR 
Relieves pressure on Bunion—eases pain. 
Hides large joints. Keeps shoes chepely. 
You can’t be well dsossed if shoes are 
unsightly. Buy at shoe dealers, druggists 
LS cement stores; or write for Free 

fer. Est. over 30 years. 
The F Fischer cher Mig. €o.. Der Dept. 2¢.. _ BEFORE 


TEACHERS. ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
«++ START NOW 


























po. 
only 































































































@ The only HOME STUDY music school offeri 
all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, 
fers YOU the opportunity to make important 
vancement in the musical arts. Check courses 
which interested a mail coupon for FREE SA 
PLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON AND BOOKLET. 


0 Public School Music—Adv. 0) History of Mu 
©) Ear Training and Sight Singing 1) Choral © 
ducting © Harmony © Advanced Compositi 
[) Arranging ©) Piano 1) Normal Piano, oO ve 
O Violin © Cornet ( Trumpet 9 £0 
() Clarinet 0 Guitar () Mandolin 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATO! 
Suite U521, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 


Name. 






























Addresa 





City. 
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. rol Ann was absent from kin- Before Ruth Ann departed for her Two boys were walking along the 

RE . LET S LAUGH Pee class for the first time. first party, her mother said, “Now ~—_ — gr the or 

. , Little Jimmie asked me where she darling, remember that you mustn’t inds of dogs they knew. Suddenly, 
sa ~ py ae ye Bd re Pa was. i told him that Carol had a ask for a second helping at refresh- a dog of doubtful pedigree passed, 
wer Do you know an amusing one? Send it | new baby brother at home and that ment time. them. a 
ending to us, and, if it is published, we will | she would come back to school in a After Ruth Ann had finished her , Now, what kind of dog is that? 
; easier i = pay you one dollar. All items should | few days. Later in the day another ice cream, she said to her hostess: inquired Donald. . 
eae be typed or written in ink. Be sure to | little pupil asked where Carol Ann “Mother told me not to ask for an- For several seconds both boys were 
otographs ig" your own first name. ‘Address: | was. Jimmie replied, “Oh, she’s home other helping, but I don’t think she thoughtful. Then Tommy exclaimed, 
eet Tus mae eta - oy Ls we a art- | on a furlough, but she’ll be back!” knows your dishes are so small.” ‘It’s a—a rag dog! 
dion of 27 bi he ae ile shade be pr ere aa SisreER MirtaM THERESE CHRISTINE CassILt SISTER VINCENT FERRER 
oa nor can they be returned if we are a Allentown, Pennsylvania Lysite, Wyoming Belgium, Wisconsin 
erican ind able to use them. 
r, Coal, La 
, Cotton, et 
akgpess Ann proudly showed her newly ac- 
a quired library book to the kindergar- 
| 5 for $1.4 ten teacher and asked her to read it 
ii ages. 2 to the class. The teacher, noting that 
vite, Mineral the book was too advanced to interest 
tantial red the group, replied, “This is quite hard 4 
strated fold . ‘ 
‘Mankal for kindergarten, but we shall enjoy ‘ 







looking at the pictures.” 

Thereupon Ann inquired, “May I 
take this over to the first grade? 
Maybe that teacher will know how to 


TERS 
MELY! 


CORATIVG read it!” 
"Each Sel Mary Horrican 
me Plets Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ster Sets co 
n 4 scenes 


do you Gy 


Mt aiplanes ? 


The third-graders had just learned 
the word between. In their work- 
book was a sentence which read, 
“Where are you when there is some- 
one on either side of you?” The. 
teacher read the question aloud and 
one boy immediately answered, “In 
school.” 


Y 


SisTER ANNE THERESE 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Just as school was about to be dis- 
missed one afternoon, I noticed that 
Marlene was frantically waving her 
hand. When I asked her what she 
wanted, she said, “May I shampoo 
the boards tonight?” 

ANN DuBBE 
Moorhead, Minnesota 





Three-year-old Janice was visiting 
her aunt. After dinner, she observed 
DS her aunt cleaning the dishes with a 





rubber scraper, preparatory to wash- . 
BANDS ing them. Janice remarked, “My A boot 
mother washes her dishes with water , . 
PPLY fae pan!” ee en ee ISS CODY was really stumped. Truth was, she’d living-room luxury of a TWA Starliner. Added a 
cago 34, lil KATHLEEN Lewis always intended to fly. Never quite got around full week to her seashore vacation. And became a 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania to it. real TWA booster. 


*¢, .. We’re now looking forward to one of those TWA 
vacations in the Sunny Southwest — during the Christ- 
mas holidays ...’’ 


As I was walking down the street 
one day, I met two little fellows who 
were about the same size and who 
closely resembled each other. 

“Hello,” I said. “Are you twins?” 

“Naw,” replied one disgustedly, 
BEFORE “we're boys.” 

THELMA McBroom 


And her surprise turned to embarrassment when 
a subsequent show of hands indicated that more 
than half the class had already studied geography 
—at least once — from the window of a passenger 
plane. 


we 
y / 


All because Miss Cody learned two new things 
about flying: (1) besides being a tremendous time- 


That was last June. saver, flying is often less expensive than first-class 





| Raterprise, Kanees : surface transportation; and (2) on TWA, you travel 
| TION . Right after school closed, Miss Cody enjoyed her first-class every mile of the way, although delicious 
_— I was reading a story to my grade. first flight. Looked down on America from the hot meals are absolutely free and tipping taboo. 
REE When I came to the word bogshead, 
IC I explained that it meant a very large 
: barrel. On the spur of the moment, 
T NOW I asked what a very small barrel was. 
To my surprise a little girl answered, 
school offer “A pigshead.” 
“important” Netrie Greson 
FREE 8! Gibson, North Carolina 
D BOOKLET. 
istory of Mu 
©) Choral © 
d Compositi 
PS aceet 25 APPLICATION 17 
SERVATO ae PHOTOS ; " 
d., Chicago ‘ate. Finest real photo copies, size 244x3, 


double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 
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Phonics I-A 


Holiday Art 
My Animal Book 


$1.65 plus postage. 


each, postpaid.) 








Your PRIMARY PUPILS WILL LIKE and USE 


These books are printed in both bektograph ink 
and regular black ink, 24 lessons in each book. 


For Grades 1 and 2 


Beginners’ Arithmetic 


Mother Goose Pictures 


Health & Safety I-II 
Story Reader II 


For Grades 3 and 4 


Let’s Color Phonics 1-B 
First Days 

Pre-Primer Social Studies I 
Primer Primary Art I 
Story Reader I 

Reading I Story Pictures 


Health and Safety, Clothing Advanced Art 
Posters Indians Arithmetic III Part I 
Young Citizens Pioneers Arithmetic III Part II 
Let’s Write Nature Science Arithmetic IV Part I 
Food Transportation Arithmetic IV Part II 
Communication 


For Grades 1 to 4 


American Birds 


WORK BOOKS in BLACK INK (called Pupil Work Pads): 18¢ each, post- 
paid. Minimum order, 10 books; may be of one title or assorted. 


HEKTOGRAPH SEATWORK BOOKS: 60c plus postage. 
Postage, 4c each book. 


Also: The HAMILTON FILM DUPLICATOR with two films, $4.75. 
FREE, with each Duplicator, any three hektograph seatwork books. We 
pay the postage on the duplicators and free seatwork. 


Write for FREE Interesting Sample Folder N-I 


HAMILTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Platteville, Wisconsin 


Reading II 
Little Numbers 
Bigger Numbers 
Social Studies II 
Phonics II-A 
Phonics II-B 
Primary Art II 


Social Studies Art 
Record Chart Forms 


Any 3 books 


(Extra films, 85c 























All prices subject to 20 
per cent Foderal Tax. 









ay @ 


o- 
cuditstene 5 
Gold Filled 1.10 


SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y- 














You Gan Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 


No special talent, no previous musical train- 
ing needed. This remarkable U. 8. School home- 
study method is so succersful because you learn 
to play by playing real tunes by note, right from 
the very start. 

Once you start 4 U. 8. School Course you 





















EVEN IF YOU DONT KNOW 
~-AROTE OF MUSIC NOW... 
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Sa Saeeet © Go Gee wes es @ see be 
No No long-winded 
-— St -- 


ing ma popular numbers by note. And no 
matter which instrument you take up, the cost 
is only a few pennies a day. 


If you honestly want to learn music, to be in- 


page et and Print = Picture Sample. 
They give full details. WU. School of Music, 
611 Brunswick ‘—, new York 10, N. Y. 
(49th Successful Year). 


FREE PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 


U. S. School of Music, 611 Branswick Bidg., Hew York 16, H. Y. 
Please send me free booklet and Print and Picture Sample. 
I would like te play instrument checked below. 














THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is a pupils own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Cowsoy SONG 


I am a cowboy clear out in the West 
With my red and yellow vest. 


Chorus 
I am a cowboy, I am a cowboy, 
I am a cowboy clear out in the West. 


I can ride like the wind, and rope 
my steer. 
And not show any fear. 


I can ride real slow, singing de de 
do. 


As down the cow trail we go. 


Pru DeGreer, 2nd Grade 
City School, Big Stone, $.D. 
RutH Comero, Teacher 


Phil’s poem would make a good 
song. His use of repeated words sug- 
gests motion. There’s a breeziness in 
it that reminds us of open spaces. 


Tue Pmcrms CaME 


The Pilgrims sailed across the sea 
Because they wanted to be free. 
They founded a new land for the free 
And built their homes quite near 

the sea. 


They had journeyed many a day and 
night 
To worship God as they thought 
right. 
People thought they were grave and 
sad. 
I think they were happy and glad. 


SANDRA KrasNow, 3rd Grade 
Lincoln School, Roselle, N. J. 
Jean C. Rice, Teacher 


The satisfaction of doing the right 
thing makes one glad in spite of hard- 
ships. Sandra has discovered one of 
the greatest lessons of the Pilgrims. 


A Frosty MorninG 


I go outside this bright cheery morn- 
ing 
And new things catch my eye— 
A gleaming tree with ice hanging so 
low, 
Frosted pine needles and cones. 
Iced branches, sticks, and frosty, 
feathery weeds, 
And, to my surprise, some frosted 
thorns 
With their red, frosted berries 
Catch my eye with such a glow 
I hurry to tell my mother. 


RicHarD Van Dervoort, 5th Grade 
Smithville School, Waltz, Mich. 
EvizaBETH Hunter, Teacher 


What good descriptive words are 
used here! We like “gleaming tree,” 
and “frosty, feathery weeds.” Richard 
keeps his eyes open for “new things.” 





So Astonishing You Won't 
wa Believe Your Eyes! 
AMAZING 


PICTURE BOOK 


fare ‘Boats youve ever scent BOL 










ito life So » on 
tect — alive! - 
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old. Lame 8% 3 11 in. sine, ihustated 
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15¢e Christmas Books 15e 


Boogtituliy printed, generous 5% x om size, 
and cover. Many entirely illustrated! 

{ee A 6 for 80c, 12—$1.40, 25—$2.50. 

101—christmas Stories: Short, light-hearted, Breezy 


102-" Dickens’ Christmas a told entirely in pic- 
tures with text! Part 
103—Part 2 of Dickens’ Christmas Carol: story in 


pictures. 











ristmas Scenes from Movies: consists entirely 
of _ Christmas Photos. 
ae Carols: Words and music to many 
aro 
‘oa before Christmas: 13 illus., with text. 
07—Christmas Poems: Choice selections 
198—Ehristmas in Merry Old England: Interesting 
selections. 
109—The Nativity: Religious holiday discussions by 
outstanding authorities, 
Christmas | 
carois | Oa ROU EE Or bat) 
€or Words and Music to all the Delightful 
Veh? Christmas Carols, both familiar and 
+ fle” not so familiar, Beautifully Printed! 
Plus absorbing stories about the carols 
interestingly told with nice illustra- 
tions. Over 30 different carols! 8 % 


x 5% in, 


8, illustrated cover. Nicely printed. 
25c each, é eo 1.25 » 12-——$2.00. 

ANNUAL PRESS 
P. 0. BOX 591-TC, LYNN, MASS. 





CRAFTS THAT APPEAL! 


Fascinating articles that may be richly enhanced into 
beautiful artistic accessones 
Wooden Plates, Boxes, Bracelets and a multitude of 
other sturdily constructed items al] ready for your 


magic transtormation by coloming os carving. No 
extra tools or equipment required. 
Easy todo. Inexpensive. 
Ideal for original gilts. 
Write today for your copy of this 
Colorful Catalog — packed with 
design suggestions — Valuable 
jue tips. 








BIG BOOK 
OF THANKSGIVING 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Here is an assortment of 
new Thanksgiving Material. 
Plays (for large and small 
casts), poems, and varieties 
or novelties for children of 
all ages. Suited for school 
and community groups. 
Cloth——-256 pages $2.00; 
paper edition $1.26. 











Other books available: 

THANKSGIVING in the SCHOOM ROOM........ $.60 
THE BEST THANKSGIVING... saitatecteivschacs’ 
A THANKSGIVING DAY MOVIE... sitesi, 
THE THANKSGIVING GARDEN......... .. 15 
TOMMY’S THANKSGIVING DINNER............ .28 


Write for 88 page Buying Guide as over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. Sent free request. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


INDIANA - CHICAGO 


HOLIDAY ART MATERIAL 


For Christmas and Thanksgiving 


A big complete packet of all NEW Holiday Art Ma- 
terial. Actually printed in exact size on the proper 
color of paper. Ready to use. (Included in our reg 
ular get Plan service for this year.) Includes: 
e Thanksgiving Poster 

Tar ey Blackboard Border 

Window Picture 

Small Christmas Poster 

Large Christmas Poster 

Xmas Blackboard Border 

Xmas Window Picture 

Xmas Bookmark 

Dancing Santa Claus 
as well as the other regular Teacher-Plan features— 
Creative English, Nature Study, etc. 

Complete big gn 
sent Postpaid te only $1 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP 
6932 Newburg Ave., Dept. 302, Chicago 31, iil. 
Please send me the offer checked below. 

O $1.00 Special Holiday Packet 
0) 50c Christmas material only 
0 50c Thanksgiving material only 
O) $2.98 for full year’s service (Sept. thru Apr,) 
Please add Se to each check to cover bank charge. 


1634 








Nal FERN eRe ERE oes a 
ADDRESS............. ’ 
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NOVEMBER 9-15, American Education 
Week: Theme, The Schools Are Yours. 
Topic for Armistice Day: Building 
America’s Future. No better foundation 
for that building is available than appli- 
cation of the immortal words of those 
historical documents en route to you on 
the Freedom Train. 
—ee—oor 


AFRICA’S CONGO boasts several rail- 
roads. Landing fields and roads for trucks 
are being built. Ne1gHBors AROUND THE 
Wortp, new fourth grade geography, 
tells why. Sasieial 


Gi BILL OF RIGHTS produced one unex- 
pected phenomenon. It placed 188,000 
children under school age on the college 
campus. 
rw 

PHILADELPHIA papers headlined a new 
course of study in arithmetic—first 
change in 21 years. The course centers 
around use of manipulative devices such 
as are included in NUMBER AS THE CHILD 


Sees IT. ~~ 


HIGH SCHOOLS have jumped in enroll- 
ments 914.3% since the turn of the cen- 
tury. That is one reason for more teachers 
and better salaries for all teachers. 


Ne 


AWAY with middle-class elegance that 
insists on calling an envelope an onvelope. 
Our favorite Winston Dictionary says 
an envelope is an én-ve-lép, and that’s 
that. nw 


VOCABULARY consistently repeated 
creates easy reading. 49 of the 52 words 
originally introduced in the Pre-primer 
are found in the Sixth Reader of Easy 
GrowTH IN REapING. 

—_oe 


295,000 is the estimated number of 
U.S. tourists to Europe this year, despite 
limited transportation. 

OP 


“NOW terror and fear, atomic energy is 
yet to be controlled to work for man.” 
This succinct statement by Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroll in his new INTERPRETING 
ScrENcE SERIEs inspires and challenges 
young scientists. 

rer 
SYNONYMS, antonyms, and homonyms 
are very familiar; but who can quickly 
give an example of a heteronym? See 
Tue Wriyston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition—page 455. 

ae 
NOVEMBER is a month of famous au- 
thors’ birthdays. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
was born on the 11th; Robert Louis 
Stevenson, on the 13th; C. Collodi, on 
the 24th; Louisa May Alcott, on the 
29th; Jonathan Swift, on the 30th; Mark 
Twain, also on the 30th. To help cele- 
brate these birthdays, books in Winston 
Ciear-Type C.assics series, by men- 
tioned authors, are—or soon will be 
—back in stock. , 


TIME to turn on the heat! Thermostats 
invented for coal furnaces 64 years ago 
still afford the easiest way to a 10% rise 
in the efficiency of your furnace. 





‘ i 
24 Arch St 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 


Winston Building, 1006- 











Civic LEAGUE 


We have Civic League every day 

To help us in our work and play. 

We discuss problems on which we 
couldn’t agree, 

So we can work happily together, 
you see. 

When we make every rule 

To guide us in our school, 

We live in a democratic way, 

And hope to be leaders some day. 


Lora Metcatr, 6¢h Grade 
College School, Valley City, N.D. 
EstHER C. MaARTINSON, Teacher 


CONSERVATION 


Conservation is our way. , 

We never strike; it doesn’t pay. 
We must save our land, I say, 

To produce for us another day. 


Dark and mellow, that is right, 
To keep our soil with all our 
might— 
Fertilize it day and night, 
But not too much—make it light. 


Come, boys and girls, we’ve got to 
win: 
To save, not waste, we must begin. 
Save the soil and the crops within 
To share with foreign children thin. 


Twira L. Green, 8¢h Grade 
McKee School, Dist. 55, Macomb, IIl. 
Ipa F. Exram, Teacher 


Lola wants to live “in a democratic 
way”; Twila, to save and to share. 
Both have crystallized their convic- 
tions by putting them in verse form. 


$600 Prize Contest 
for Teachers 


TO HELP teachers strengthen their 
profession, Laidlaw Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, of Chicago, are offering prizes 
of $600.00 for the best papers sub- 
mitted under the title “How I, a 
Teacher, Can Inspire My Pupils to 
Enter the Teaching Profession.” The 
first prize is $300.00; the second prize 
is $200.00; the third prize is $100.00. 
Contest rules follow. 

1. Only classroom teachers now in 
service in public and private elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools of the 
United States and its territories are eli- 
gible for entry. 

2. All papers submitted should offer 
concrete and practical ideas which teach- 
ers can use in their classrooms. These 
ideas should suggest sound ways of in- 
teresting young people in becoming 
teachers, and meaningful learning ex- 
periences in which pupils can _ partici- 
pate. Papers must be submitted, under 
the title given above, to Laidlaw Broth- 
ers, 328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

3. Papers should be 600 to 800 words 
in length, written or typed double 
spaced, on one side of the paper only. 
Contestant’s name must be on each page. 

4. The judges of the contest will be 
three outstanding educators whose names 
will be announced January 1, 1948. The 
decision of the judges will be final. 

5. All papers must be postmarked not 
later than January 1, 1948. 

6. Prize winners will be announced 
April 1, 1948. 

7. No papers will be returned; all 
papers become the property of Laidlaw 
Brothers. The paper winning first prize 
will be printed in Book Talk, a publica- 
tion of Laidlaw Brothers; and will be 
offered for reprint in state and national 
teachers’ magazines. Any fee or royalty 
from reprinting will become the prop- 
erty of the author. 








THE GIFT 7a your pupils 


/h appropriate Christinas BOX 


PENCILS 


IN 
BOX 


em a ee ee 
THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
903 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Send me ......... boxes containing 4 
pencils each, individually imprinted with names per 
list enclosed. 


Name 





| 


Address = a 


City__ State 


School. ____.._....Grade or Title 


(Important: Please Print Names Plainly) 
Attach list to coupon 


npeumwmewwwwaewwe 


NOTE: 
pencils received after November 20 
and before December 5 will be fillea 
with pencils printed with “‘Season’s 
Greetings” unless otherwise specified, 





members of fami- 
lies, relatives or 
friends, Always 
genuinely appre- 
ciated and, best 
of all, most eco- 
nomical! 


Personalized 


Pencils . . 
Individual’s name 
printed in gold on 


each pencil. _Indi- 
vidually packed in 
gift box. All orders 
received prior to 
November 15 guar- 
anteed delivery in 
time for Christmas. 


Now 4 fr"tex 18¢ 


Orders for personalized 


Gift Penciis 


Printed with appropriate 
Christmas design. In as- 
sorted pencil colors. Extra 


special nciis 

value ......... 4 box 18c 

Remittance must accompany or-+ 
ders of less than 10 packages. 


IMPORTANT! 
ORDER NOW! 


Every pencil in this amazing 
offer is fully guaranteed by 
this established firm. Don’t 
delay. Mail your order im- 
mediately. 


Religious Pencils 


Ideal gift for all occasions. Appro- 
priately printed with the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer or 
the 23rd Psalm. One dozen 

in gift packuge.........-...00+ 59c 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


903 Broadway - 
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Gack far Group Singing 
Sociability Songs 


Contoins the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing .. . @ tremendous value for the money. 
224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains: 
12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
, 21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 
LOW PRICED — Only 35¢ per Copy 
$28.00 per huridred (not postpaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 





HE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
W. Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me o sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. |! enclose Idec, 


Nome 
School 
Address 





— Grade You Teach__.___ 





State 

















Reproductions of the world’s great paintings. Used in schools for almost fifty years to bring beauty 
and a knowledge of art inte the child’s life. 


Inexpensively priced at ONE CENT each, 3 x 
3%, and TWO CENTS each, 5% x 8, for 60 
cents’ worth or more. 


Send 60 centa TODAY for a collection of 30 
beautiful art subjects, each 5%, x 8; or 30 pic- 
tures especially selected for children. You will 
be delighted with them. 


Pilgrim Pictures. A set of 30, including a few 
on Columbus, each 5% x 8, for 60 cents. 


aie 56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature 
ae 48 illustrations in it, with sample pictures, for 
Pilgrims Going to Chareh Boughton . 25 cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


MONEY AVAILABLE FOR YOU! 


By acting as part-time subscription representatives, hundreds of 
teachers are adding substantial sums of money to their earnings. 

With the Christmas season at hand you can avail yourself of large 
profits by selling to your friends and acquaintances Gift Subscriptions to 
ALL MAGAZINES. Fill out the coupon below for complete details on how 


to earn liberal commissions. 





Ce GED GED GED GE GD ED 6 OP 6B SS CE SE 6S 6D GE GD 6 6B 68 68 6B EB eee} 


THE INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Dept. 1-1147, Dansville, New York 


Without pbligating myself, send me information and supplies for your part-time subscription 
representative plan. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


eee ae a a ae I 





and CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Sensational packet of beautiful and useful Christmas gifts for the 
children to make. Gift for every purpose, mother, father, brothers 
and sisters, grandparents, friends, etc. 
EASY TO MAKE SUCH BEAUTIFUL GIFTS AS 

Handkerchief Cases Napkin Holders Piggy Banks 

Christmas Sachets Book Ma Place Cards 

Candy & Nut Cups Greeting Cards Christmas Tags 
Also, # very clever Angel Stand-up, Christmas Tree for table decorations, Window Transparencies, etc. 

ACTUAL SIZE DESIGNS—— EASY TO MAKE 

All materia! is actual size and ready to use. Enough material is included to keep any size classroom 
busy. Entire material is sent direct to you in one big package postpaid for only $1.00. (If you remit 
by check, add 5c.) Order Early—Immediate Shipment. 
CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE - BOX 508-G . PARK RIDGE, ILL. 





Everyone knows how great is the need for 
tion of educatt 


TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classifi 


Each tive in order help the students in his 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. » bb enting Shs tous of ct 





“GET ON BOARD” 
THE 
FREEDOM TRAIN! 


PONSORED and financed by the 

American Heritage Foundation, 
17 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y., 
the Freedom Train began its historic 
tour on September 17, 1947, the one 
hundred and sixtieth anniversary of 
the signing of the Constitution of 
the United States. Philadelphia, scene 
of important events in the nation’s 
early history, was the departure point 
for a year-long itinerary, including 
some three hundred communities in 
all forty-eight states. 

Three converted Pullman cars, re- 
sembling huge steel safes, house the 
one hundred precious original docu- 
ments that constitute the exhibit. 
Each document is enclosed between 
two sheets of a special fire- and water- 
resistant plastic which are bolted in- 
side metal cases having shatterproof 
glass fronts. Every conceivable pre- 
caution against any possible damage 
to these irreplaceable relics has been 
taken. Expert planning has provided 
maximum visibility in a minimum 
space. The interiors of the exhibit 
cars are fluorescent-lighted and me- 
chanically ventilated. 

An armed guard of the U.S. Marine 
Corps is always on duty. Additional 
personnel consists of a Train Director, 
Public Relations Officer, Documents 
Specialist, Maintenance Men, Engi- 
neers, and Porters—a total of forty 
persons. Part of the train consists of 
three Pullman cars to accommodate 
these men. A baggage car and a 
Diesel locomotive complete the train. 

It is the hope of the sponsors of 
this Freedom Train tour that all 
schools will make this a “Rededica- 
tion Yeat” devoted to an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the true 
meaning of democracy. It is further 
hoped that schools in the cities where 
the Freedom Train stops will make 
the day on which the train arrives the 
climax of a “Rededication Week.” 
Schools in communities not visited by 
the train may build their own Free- 
dom Train, using printed copies of 
many of the famous documents, 
which will be provided by the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation. 

The Foundation is distributing to 
the superintendents, principals, and 
teachers of all schools a Teacher’s 
Guide entitled “Your American Her- 
itage” which contains background 
material and hints for teachers of 
English and social studies to use in 
centering their classwork around that 
theme. “Schools Plan” is the title of 
an excellent list of briefly worded 
practical suggestions for related ac- 
tivities that can be carried on in any 
school. Many and varied audio- 
visual aids for classrooms and assem- 
blies are also available through the 
American Heritage Foundation. A 
complete annotated list of the docu- 
ments carried by the Freedom Train 
can be obtained from the same source. 





Chicago 4, Illinois 


° tatanding op- 
portunities are presented to teachers and administra- 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





ee | «(100's OF TEACHERS NEEDED for good paying 
ROCKY AIT LNG / MARE positions entire West including Calif., Wash., 
AGENC Ore. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest in West. 

5 Nat Bann GLb DENVER Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M.NA.T.A. 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
ALBERT Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Estab hed i188 


Corresponding 


+ Hyde 
Spokane, Wash. 











WELCH 
ALLYN 


TEST CARD ILLUMINATOR F 


> UNIFORM 


ILLUMINATION 


NO SPECULAR 
> REFLECTION 


QUICKLY SET 
> UP FOR USE 


Write ror particuLars 


WELCH ALLYN Inc. 





AUBURN, N. Y. 
FOR SCHOOLS): 


PLAYS Easily Staged 


Holidays, Patriotic, all occasions. De- 

scribed in beautiful FREE catalog. 

Have it in your desk for reference, 

Write today. 

THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. N, 1706 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 








PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
C i e Nicer! 


UNEXPENSIVE ~ PERSONAL « INTIMA 

Made from your favorite negative 

with appropriate sentiments. Cireu 

free “Bend 10c and negative for sample, 

. Moen-Tone quality: 10 for $1; 26, % 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

456 Moen Building, LaCresse, 


Sal m - ard: 





Fe ee ee) 
I 
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HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


Check Your Needs: Grade 
© Art Aids 
© Holiday Posters 
© Room Decorations 
© Activities in Handoraft 
© Practical English Book ! 
©) Practical English Book ti 


(All) 
(All) 
(All) 
(All) 
(6-8) 
(7-8) 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 





0) United States D Africa © Austratia 
© South America 0 Mexico 0) Canada 
Pi Inct 10c for Postage 

(Pin each of Above ttems) 


I enclose 10c for TOOLS OF TEACH- 

ING—A new Graded Catalogue of Hec- 

tograph Workbooks for All Grades, and 

hundreds of other new Teaching Alds. 
SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 

| 5863 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


mms moms ems ee cee cee ee ee 
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POSTER BUILD UP MAPS 85¢c Each 
[ 
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NUMBER 
GAMES 


AL For CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 
A FREE SET— 


goes to all educators who mail this 
ad with an order for a double set. 


Best of Entertainment — 
Plenty of Fun — Many Games. 


EDUCATIONAL! 


Wonderful aid to automatic skill 
with the 45 number combinations. 


ORDER NOW —for early delivery. 
Single Set... postpaid $1.25 


Double Set... postpaid $2.00 
(Remember to send this ad.) 


MONEY BACK CUARANTEE 
Cash, check, or money order, 
with your name and address. 


The SAMCO Company, P.O. Box 7755-TA 































The Easy Way to Learn Through Play 


ithmeti Grades 1 - 8 teaching Nos. 1-100 
pay Lag hee od Multiplication and Divi- 


sion Facts. Can be used by any teacher in any type of 
bool. 2 to 48 players. Suitable for small groups or 
at home. A valuable instructional device. Highly educa- 

HOOLSS (022! and entertaining. Excellent for spaced review. 
FUN-O Book 1 {Nos. 1-50} for Grades 1 and 2 
Staged Fun-0 Boox 2 {Nos. 51-100} for Grades 1 and 2 
FUN-O Book 3 ue rot ~~ for —_ im 
4 (Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
: ccimees cation & Division} for Grades 3-8 

Price per Book 82c (Including Postage) 

MODERN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS - Dept.A 
5252 West Kinzie Street Chicago 44, Illinois 











ago 16, iil. 











CLASSROOM BORDERS 
Postpaid 35c per set 


Each set contains 14 or more different pat- 
terns 10 inches high. . 


Solve your problem of classroom decora- 
tion by letting your pupils color and mount 
these interesting figures. 

















Snow White Hansel and Gretel 
Gingerbread Boy Jack and The Bean 4 
Three Little Pigs Stalk 

Little Black Sambo Hallowe’en 

Christmas Thanksgiving 









Peter Rabbit The Three Bears 

Valentine Transportation P 4 

Easter March of the Toys { 

Circus Nursery Rhymes 

Health Garden Elves 

GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 14 













Fresno, California 





» 
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CHRISTMAS ART AIDS 


Christmas Cards, Easy-to-Make Gifts, Gala Tree Deco- 
rations, Stained Glass Window, Christmas Creche, Mex- 
ean Christmas Panorama, Appropriate Motifs and Borders, 
and many other designs created for a Joyous Holiday 
Season. Order our Special Christmas Packet now. Post- 
paid, only $2.00. ART ACTIVITIES WORKSHOP, 
4226 Brooklyn Avenue, Seattle 5, Washington. 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 
Re ltclimesailele) an Celt acr 


















pee | at Home Finish in 2 Years 
a as your time and permit, Equivalent to - 






American School, Dept. 4823, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 37 








sof ec Migr BOOK 0° ARTCRAEZ 








ades, and 
ing Alds. FOR CLASSWORK, 





Write tor catalog |-11-47. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 911 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 7 













OUR 
NEW PRESIDENT 





CLYDE E. SHULTS 


A’ A special meeting of the Board 
of Directors of F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company, held September 20, 
Clyde E. Shults was elected president 
of the firm. 

Mr. Shults has been identified with 
the company for many years as its 
legal adviser. He was treasurer from 
1909 to 1917, and in 1943 was again 


‘| elected to this office, which he will 


continue to fill. Over an extended 
period he has served as a director of 
the corporation, and frequently he has 
presided at meetings of the board. 

Especially in recent years, the new- 
ly elected president has been in very 
close touch with the business. Al- 
though resident in Hornell, New 
York, a city eighteen miles distant 
from Dansville, he is intimately fa- 
miliar with plant operations in all de- 
partments. 

A graduate of the State Normal 
School (now State Teachers College) 
in Geneseo, New York, and for a 
time a teacher in the public schools, 
Mr. Shults has always been greatly 
interested in education. For twelve 
years he served as a member of the 
Board of Education in Hornell, and 
for many years he has been a member 
of the Board of Visitors of his alma 
mater. 

Deciding to make the law his pro- 
fession, he attended the Law School 
of the University of Buffalo and was 
admitted to the bar. Two sons are 
now associated with him in the firm 
of Shults and Shults. 

Clyde E. Shults has held many po- 
sitions of trust and responsibility in 
his own community and in the Coun- 
ty of Steuben, and he has received nu- 
merous honors. He is a past president 
of the county Bar Association, and 
for many years has been chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Steuben 
Trust Company. He is regarded as 
an expert in the field of corporation 
finance. 

For thirty-one years, Mr. Shults 
served as secretary of the New York 
State Association of Town Agricul- 
tural Societies, and for twenty-seven 
years as secretary of a once widely 
known annual event, “The Great 
Hornell Fair.” Formerly, also, he was 
a member of the Board of Review of 
the National Trotting Association. 

We are very happy to introduce 
Mr. Shults as the new president of 
the company which publishes THe 
INSTRUCTOR. 








teaching aids 
for 

Age of Flight 
Education 





For the teacher (single copies) 


1, Elementary grade bibliography—12 pages 
2. Set of 10 pictures of “Historic Airplanes” 


3.- Map of U.S. Airlines 


A, Directory of Free & Inexpensive Aviation 


Education Materials 


For your pupils (40 limit on each leaflet) 


1. “Mike and Nancy at the Airport”—4 pages 


2. “A Study of the Important Parts of a United 
Mainliner 300—6 pages (6th grade and up) 





Carefully planned to help you teach aviation, these 
teaching aids are offered free by United Air Lines, 


pioneer in supplying teaching aids to schools. 


Fill out and mail coupon today. 





5959 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 


C0 Elementary bibliography 

() Historic Planes picture set 
Map of U.S. Airlines 
Directory of Materials 


Name 


Mr. Ray Mertes, School & College Service, United Air Lines, Dept. I-19 
Please send me the materials | have checked (or listed in quantity): 


“Mike and Nancy at the Airport” quantity —.._.’ 
“A Study of the important Parts of a Mainliner 300” quantity__. 





Street 





City . Zone 


| teach in (check) Primary Grade Intermediate —..____. 
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Three new services for schools! New educa- 
tional materials for better, easier teaching—by 
the makers of the Mimeograph brand duplicator 


¥ Operating charts for Mimeograph brand duplicators, 


NEW VISUAL AIDS 





chine education. Every school commercial department 
needs this new educational tool. Complete course of 15 
assignments, fully illustrating detailed procedure. 
Tested by professional teachers at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 60 pages, plastic bound. Price, per copy, @Q@¢ 


Models 90, 91, 92. Simple, complete, step-by-step in- 
structions. In three colors, size 50” x 38” for easy 
classroom reading. Help make students self-sustaining 
in studying duplication. Help make any teacher or 
school secretary an efficient duplicator operator. Price, 


ready for mounting, each $150 


New textbook—* Fundamentals of Mimeograph 
stencil duplication” by Agnew (NYU) and Cansler 
(Northwestern), leading authorities in business ma- 


3 Portfolio of Mimeograph Tracing Pages for 


Schools. Drawings on school subjects by professional 
artists for illustrating school newspapers, bulletins to 
parents, teachers and pupils, seat work, posters, pro- 
grams and other materials needed in classroom and 
community relations plans. More than 400 sketches 
and ideas on loose-leaf pages for easy tracing on 
Mimeograph illustrated drawing board. Price, per 


portfolio, $2 50 


The 
Mimeograph 
brand 


duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, registered in the U, S. Pat. Off. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1947 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. TI-1147 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois 


Enclosed is my [[] check [(] money order for $........for the follow- 
ing: (Specify Mimeograph brand duplicator model ‘you have.) 


»seeee-copies, Operating Chart, Mimeograph brand duplicator, Model 
eeeeeeeey oat $1.50 each. 


++eee++-copies, “Fundamentals of Mimeograph stencil duplication,” by 
Agnew and Cansler, at 60c each. 


oneounan copies, Mimeograph Tracing Pages for Schools, at $2.50 each, 
DOADAR . . cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccseccccececosesesece ee 
Sh a oo ce ccccccccccecccsscccessccevccececceceseeseces cee 
ADDRESS . ooo cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccsce ooccccccce 
CTV .cccccccccccccce eccccccccccecccccces STATE... seeccescees 








: 
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H, Armstrong Roberts 


The School Bus 


GOING to and from school offers fun and adven- a discussion of transportation. Good citizenship 
ture to primary children, whether they walk or is involved too, and can be appropriately stressed 
ride, and so presents a good subject for conversa- for American Education Week—the children have 

a responsibility for being careful and courteous. 


tion. This picture can well be used to introduce 
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New Books for Children and Teachers in the Elementary School 








— 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Anywhere in the World, the story 
of plant and animal adaptation, by 
Irma E. Webber; illustrated by the 
author (Scott Foresman; $1.50). 

An attractive science book for chil- 
dren under ten, telling of the manner 
in which animals and plants all over 
the world manage to thrive. 


The Baker, by Margery Cridland; il- 
lustrated by Clayton Knight (McKay; 
$.75). 

A picture book for young children 
telling the story of the origin and pro- 
duction of bread. 


Big City, by Berta and Elmer Hader 
(Macmillan; $2.50). 

Companion book to the authors’ Lit- 
tle Town, this gives adventures from 
dawn to dark in a great city. The 
beautiful pictures are of parks and 
foreign sections, subways and skyscrap- 
ers, and the life of people in a me- 
tropolis, 


The Big Good Time Book, by Car- 
oline Horowitz and Harold Hart; il- 
lustrated. (Hart; $1.50). 

An amusement book for children who 
have just learned to read—games, jokes, 
things to draw, and pictures to color 
are among the interesting contents, 
which include also 300 attractive illus- 
trations. 


Down Huckleberry Hill, by Leon- 
ard Weisgard; pictures in duotone by 
the author (Scribner; $1.75). 

A funny picture book by the 1942 
winner of the Caldecott Medal. About 
the dogcatcher’s wagon which started 
rolling downhill and caused all sorts of 
surprising’ accidents. 


For a Child: Great Poems Old 
and New, collected by Wilma K. 
MacFarland; illustrated by Ninon 
(Westminster Press; $2.50). 

Verses from favorite poets, ranging 
from Dorothy Aldis to Wordsworth. 
Pictures on every page. Intended for 
children from six to ten, it is a book 
to be enjoyed by any age. 


Oley, the Sea Monster, by Marie 
Hall Ets; illustrated by the author 
(Viking Press; $1.50). 

The story of a baby seal who lost 
his mother and had many adventures in 
trying to find her, since people took him 
for a sea monster. Told in short sen- 
tences, each sentence a caption of one 
of the 140 drawings. 


Read-To-Me Storybook, by the 
Child Study Association of America; 
illustrated by Lois Lenski (Crowell; 
$2.00). 

A collection of modern stories to be 
read to children of preschool age. Has 
120 illustrations, 


Sing, Sang, Sung, and Willie, by 
Peggy Gulick; illustrated by Elizabeth 
Dresser (Knopf; $1.50). 

This is about three fat little pandas 
and Willie Black Bear, who learned to 
live together amicably in spite of 
color differences. 
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C, ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


Up Goes the House! by Harry Gus- 
tavson; pictures by Elizabeth Ripley 
(Oxford University Press; $1.25). 

The process of building as observed 
by four-year-old Tommy when a house 
went up on the lot near his home. Large 
type; clear, soft-colored pictures. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


All about Us, by Eva Knox Evans; 
illustrated by Vana Earle (Capitol 
Pub. Co.; $2.00). 

The story of how all men began alike 
millions of years ago and how such 
superficial differences as variations in 
skin color and social customs have little 
to do with the real kinship of man- 
kind. Amusing drawings. 


Benjamin West and His Cat, 
Grimalkin, by Marguerite Henry; il- 
lustrated by Wesley Dennis (Bobbs- 
Merrill; $2.50). 

A rare combination of a fine biog- 
raphy and a real animal story. 


Hannab’s Sod House, by Helen L. 
Howard; illustrated by Barbara 
Smith (Caxton; $3.00). 

A pioneer story of northeastern Colo- 
rado, with the heroine “in-between” 
Hannah. A wholesome tale of family 
life in an earlier day. 


Holly Hotel, by Elizabeth Kyle; il- 
lustrated by Nora S. Unwin (Hough- 
ton Mifflin; $2.00). 
A tale of events that happened when 
twelve-year-old Molly persuaded hér 
r to turn their peaceful old 
Scottish home into a hotel. 


Little Brother of the Wilderness, 
the story of Johnny Appleseed, by 
Meridel LeSueur; illustrated by Betty 
Alden (Knopf; $2.50). 

A lyric version of the familiar story of 


Johnny Appleseed, who was a friend to 
the birds, the animals, and men. 


On Indian Trails with Daniel 
Boone, by Enid LaMonte Meadow- 
croft; illustrated by Lloyd Coe 
(Crowell; $2.00). 

A dramatic tale of the great pioneer 
and his trek to Kentucky. An appealing 
account of life in early settlements. 


Out to Win, by Mary Graham Bon- 
ner; illustrated by Howard Butler 
(Knopf; $2.50). 

A story of baseball as played by the 
middle-age group. A good book of small- 
boy sports, team play, and fun. 


The Puppet Book, by Helen Jill 
Fletcher and Jack Deckter; drawings 
and diagrams by the authors (Green- 
berg; $2.00). 

A practical puppetry book for chil- 
dren to use. Includes a brief history of 
puppets, discussion of their construc- 
tion and manipulation, and three simple 
plays. 
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Windy Foot at the County Fair, 
7 Frances Frost; pictures by Lee 
ownsend (McGraw-Hill; $2.00). 
A true picture of a county fair— 
also the story of a boy who wanted to 
be an artist and draw horses; and his 
own horse, Windy Foot, who became 

the hero of the race. 


World’s Children Picture Stories, 
12 books (Encyclopaedia Britannica; 
$.50 each, $6.00 the set). 

Full-page photographs of children 
all over the world; their everyday 
life and customs. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


America’s Stamps, the story of one 
hundred years of U.S. postage stamps, 
by Maud and Miska Petersham; illus- 
trated by the authors (Macmillan; 
$3.50). 

The tale of stamps from the days of 
the coffee-house mail to the air-mail 
service of today. Illustrated with over 
100 accurate stamp reproductions. 


Augustus Caesar’s World, by 
Genevieve Foster; illustrated by the 
author (Scribner; $3.50). 

A history in pictures covering the 
years immediately prior to and follow- 
ing the birth of Christ. 


Discovering Design, by Marion 
Downer; with photographs and draw- 
ings (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard; $3.00). 

Brief text with pictures showing de- 
sign in nature, as well as in furniture, 
textiles, ceramics, and crafts. 


Gilbert and Sullivan; Masters of 
Mirth and Melody, by Claire Lee 
Purdy; illustrated by Eric Godal 
(Messner; $2.50). 

The story of two collaborators, who, 
in spite of constant friction, worked 
together for years to produce some of 
the world’s most famous comic operas. 


The Modern Wonder Book of 
Ships, by N. V. Carlisle and E. W. 
Nelson; illustrated with drawings and 
photographs (Winston; $2.50). 

A comprehensive book about sailing 
ships, steamships, battleships, and under- 
sea craft, Also something of pirates, 
divers, and coast guards. 


Partners of Powder Hole, by Rob- 
ert Davis; illustrated by Marshall 
Davis (Holiday House; $2.00). 

An orphan boy and an old lobster 
fisherman start a partnership on Cape 
Cod. An excellent story of work and 
hope, failure and success, strength of 
character, and always the sea. 


Willow Hill, by Phyllis A. Whitney 
(McKay; $2.50). 

The theme. is interracial adjustment 
in an American village, where a gov- 
ernment housing project brings the sub- 
ject to focus. 


wa 


ABOUT CHRISTMAS 


An Angel in the Woods, written 
and illustrated by Dorothy P. Lath- 
rop (Macmillan; $2.00). 

An exquisite picture book by one of 
America’s foremost artists and writers. 
The tale of a toy angel who brought a 
real Christmas to the creatures who 
live in the woods. 


Once in the Year, a Christmas 
story, by Elizabeth Yates; illustrated 
by Nora S. Unwin (Coward-McCann; 
$2.00). 

A story based on the legend that ani- 
mals can talk on Christmas Eve. 


A Picture Book of Palestine, b 
Ethel L. Smither; illustrated by Rut 
King (Abingdon-Cokesbury; $1.00). 

Fifty attractive pictures and simple 
text intended to give an accurate pic- 
ture of life in Bible times. 


The Small One, by Charles Taze- 
well; illustrated by Franklin Whitman 
(Winston; $1.00). 

A Christmas tale by the author of 
last year’s popular The Littlest Angel. 
This story, suitable for all ages, concerns 


the donkey who was chosen to go with 
Mary and Joseph, 


FOR TEACHERS 


Americans One and All, edited by 
Harry Shaw and Ruth Davis (Harp- 
er; $3.50). 

A collection of short stories about 
individuals of foreign birth or of a mi- 
nority group. 


Developing a Curriculum for 
Modern Living, by Florence B. 
Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, and 
Margaret G. McKim (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; $3.75). 

How to develop school curricula 
which will relate educational experi- 
ences to everyday life. The book is 
practical not only for teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators, but for par- 
ents as well. 


How to Make Arithmetic Mean- 
ingful, by L. J. Brueckner and F. E. 
Grossnickle (Winston; $4.00). 

A comprehensive and practical new 
arithmetic “methods” book containing 
many excellent suggestions for making 
use of everyday life situations in the 
teaching of arithmetic on all grade 
levels. 


The School in the American So- 
cial Order, by Newton Edwards and 
Herman G. Richey (Houghton Mif- 
flin; $5.00). 

An important book for educators and 
laymen, showing successes and failures 
of our modern educational system and 
the programming needed for the future. 


Unseen Harvests; a Treasury for 
the Teachers and the Taught 
(Macmillan; $5.00). 

An entertaining collection of poems, 
stories, opinions, fiction passages, with 
the teacher as the subject. 
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Building a School Library 


IVAH GREEN 


Supervisor of Rural Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, lowa 


ooxs for children are more 
numerous than they have 
ever been, and in many commu- 
nities money to buy books is more 
plentiful. Because of the radio, 
motion pictures, Book Week ac- 
tivities, and the_availability of in- 
expensive editions, more attention 
is being given to children’s books 
in general. Anyone who has the 
responsibility of planning the se- 
lection and purchase of books for 
a school library no doubt thinks, 
“Where shall I begin? What 
shall I choose from this vast 
amount of material?” 

First we should caution our 
prospective library-builders that 
sets of encyclopedias or other ref- 
erence materials do not make a 
library. Neither do sets of sup- 
plementary readers, or social- 
studies books, be they ever so 
authentic and colorful. 
concerned with selection of books 
that will build character, stimu- 
late imagination, tickle the fun- 
nybone, awaken the senses, satisfy 
the curiosity, feed the soul, and 
move one to awe and reverence. 
Naturally no one kind of book 
can do all these things, but books 
of many kinds can. 

If we teachers believe that 
books are important in molding 
children’s lives, then we shall do 
all we can to see that children 
have access to much fine litera- 
ture, attractively written and il- 
lustrated, and offered to them in 
such a variety of form and level 
and content that each child will 
find things of individual interest 
and value to him, and will devel- 
op a desire for more. Only by 
so doing can we hope to counter- 
act the bad influence of cheap, 
sensational, commonplace books. 


Picture books— 

A fine way to do this counter- 
acting is to provide, for the be- 
ginners, a collection of picture 
books. Some may have words or 
stories or rhymes; some may not. 
All should be colorful and attrac- 
tive, with eye appeal and interest 
appeal. Such books will com- 
mand children’s attention. Here 
are some typical books. 

Angus and the Ducks, by Marjorie 

Flack (Doubleday). 

Big Dog, Little Dog, by Golden 

MacDonald (Doubleday). 
Little Auto, Little Train, and 

Little Farm, by Lois Lenski 

(Oxford University Press). 
Three Little Kittens, by Tony 

Brice (Rand McNally). 


We are 


Are you starting a school library, or checking 
the assortment of books that you already have? 
This article will help you proceed intelligently. 


Mother Goose— 

Long before ability to read, 
comes the need to hear stories. 
For that express purpose we have 
Mother Goose rhymes. In the two 
hundred years that children have 
listened to Mother Goose, no 
one has usurped her place. Her 
rhymes and sayings are full of 
alluring sense and nonsense, and 
their lilting rhythm captivates 
young children. They are a child’s 
due, and no child grows up prop- 
erly without having been exposed 
to them. Three excellent versions 
of Mother Goose are here listed. 
Mother Goose Book, by Emma 

Miller Bolenius and M. G. 

Kellogg. Illustrated by Gustaf 

Tenggren (Houghton Mifflin). 
Real Mother Goose, by Blanche 

Fisher Wright (Rand McNally). 
Sing Mother Goose, by Opal 

Wheeler (Dutton). 


Fairy tales— 

Following closely these first lit- 
erary treasures for children, come 
fairy tales and tales of fantasy. 
These, too, are a precious part of 
a child’s foundation of literature, 
and no library intended for chil- 
dren will be complete without a 
plentiful supply of tried-and-true 
favorites. Among many such vol- 
umes are: Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book, Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland, and the fairy tales of 
Andersen and Grimm. 
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Black Photo Service, Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


A unit on the history of books and records might culminate 


Poetry— 

No library would be complete 
without one or two books of 
well-loved poems. Here there is 
a wide choice and infinite variety. 
These four have universal appeal. 
Child’s Garden of Verses, by 

Robert Louis Stevenson. Illus- 

trated by Toni Frissell (U.S. 

Camera Pub. Corporation). 
Sung under the Silver Umbrella, 

compiled by Literature Com- 

mittee of the Association for 

Childhood Education (Mac- 

millan). 

Under the Tent of the Sky, by 

John E. Brewton (Macmillan). 
When We Were Very Young, by 

A. A. Milne (Dutton). 


Nature and science— 

On the shelves of our ideal li- 
brary for children should be 
found books that tell of the won- 
ders of nature, that satisfy a 
child’s natural curiosity, and at 
the same time inculcate a feeling 
of respect and reverence for the 
marvelous forces of life. We sug- 
gest books like these. 

Let’s Go Outdoors, by Harriet E. 

Huntington (Doubleday). 
Parade of the Animal Kingdom, 

by Robert William and Jane 

Zabriski Hegner (Macmillan). 
Seeing the Unseen, by Robert 

Disraeli (John Day). 

Warm Earth, by Dorothy Waugh 

(Oxford University Press). 


during Book Week with an exhibit like the one shown here. 
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Animal tales— 

Among books that ‘deal with 
the great outdoors, an ever ap- 
pealing source of joy is the tale 
about animals. Children’s lives 
are enriched through association 
with these friends in feathers and 
fur. Several favorites are: 
Bambi, by Felix Salten (Grosset 

& Dunlap). 

Jungle Book and Just So Stories, 
by Rudyard Kipling (Double- 
day). 

Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth 
Grahame (Scribner). 


Biography— 

Another essential kind of book 
to include in building a library 
for children is the book about 
great persons who will inspire 
hero worship. If we do not give 
children real heroes, and worthy 
ones, they will set up less worthy 
ones. Great living starts with a 
thought of what one would some- 
day like to be. Personality is 
created through imagination, and 
imagination is developed through 
sharing vicariously the lives of 
great persons. The following 
books are examples. 

Abraham Lincoln, by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire (Dou- 
bleday). 

Daniel Boone, Boy Hunter, by 
Augusta Stevenson (Bobbs- 
Merrill). 

George Washington, by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire (Dou- 
bleday). 

Narcissa Whitman, by Jeanette 
Eaton (Harcourt Brace). 


Other lands— 

Another choice for this chil- 
dren’s library is books that deal 
with children of other regions 
than their own. Books of this 
kind should level the barriers that 
are raised between children of 
different lands because of so- 
called “strange” customs. Good 
books in this group will stress the 
“samenesses” of humans rather 
than emphasize their differences, 
and will help to establish a feel- 
ing of friendship. The following 
books do this. 

Blue Willow, by Doris Gates 

(Viking Press). 

Let’s Do Better, by Munro Leaf 


(Lippincott). 

Melindy’s Medal, by Georgene 
Faulkner and John Becker 
(Messner) . 


Very Good Neighbors, by Irmen- 
garde Eberle (Lippincott). 
(Continued on page 98) 
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FUN WITH MOTHER GOOSE 


CLEO PEERCE HUMPHREY 
Formerly, Teacher, District 7, Dawson County, Nebraska 





What numbers? 
1. A diller, a dollar, 


A __— oclock scholar. 
2. Sing a song of _— pence. 
3. _. a penny, —— a penny, 


Hot cross buns! 

4. Rub-a-dub-dub, 
__ men in a tub. 

5. As | was going to St. Ives, 
| met a man with __ wives. 





What colors? 


1. Little Boy —__,' come blow 
your horn! 
2. Ding, dong, bell, 
Pussy’s in the welll 
Who put her in? 
Little Tommy —— 
3. Little Nancy Etticoat 
In a —— petticoat 
And a —__ nose. 





What part of the body? 


1. Along came a blackbird 
And pecked off her __. 

2. He put in his __ 
And pulled out a plum. 

3. Rings on her __— and bells 
on her __ 

4. Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, 
Silver buckles at his —_. 











What were their names? 


1. __, put the kettle on. 

2. could eat no fat. 

3. , the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig and away he run. 

4. picked a peck of 
pickled peppers. 

5. Mistress , quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
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Teaching Nutrition 


An Tucson 
GLEN D. KOSKELA 


Public Information Service, Pacific Area, 
The American National Red Cross 


Health education is a vital part of teaching, and 
certainly nutrition is one of its most important 
phases. Tucson, Arizona, has a splendid program. 


EVELOPING correct habits of 
living is fast becoming an 
important part of our elementary- 
school curriculum. Teachers and 
administrators alike have come to 
look upon health education as a 
vital part of teaching. And more 
and more they are beginning to 
realize that nutrition is one of the 
most important aspects of health 
education. Nutrition education 


for children rightfully should be- . 


gin at home, but it is increasing- 
ly evident that, to be successful, 
this training should be supple- 
mented at school, starting in the 
lower grades. 

Since nutrition itself is a rela- 
tively new science, many parents 
do not have a specific knowledge 
of how to instill good eating hab- 
its in their children. The schools, 
too, frequently either have over- 
looked the need for nutrition 
education or have lacked specific 
programs for integrating nutri- 
tion instruction with the regular 
curriculum. 

Nutrition programs of several 
types are being carried out in the 
United States. One outstanding 
example is to be found in five 
elementary schools of the Tucson, 
Arizona, city school system un- 
der Superintendent Robert D. 
Morrow. The Tucson program 
has been functioning for two 
years in classrooms largely at- 
tended by Mexican and Indian 
children from low-income fami- 
lies. However, surveys show that 
pupils from the higher as well as 
the lower income brackets need 
nutrition education. 


PROGRAM’S BACKGROUND 


The need for the program in 
Tucson was determined by a Uni- 
versity of Arizona survey which 
pointed out that the diets of the 
city’s elementary pupils showed 
inadequacies in daily servings of 
vegetables, fruits, and milk. To 
meet this need, an interesting nu- 
trition program was organized by 
Miss Emma W. Gardner, nutri- 
tion director for the Tucson Red 


Cross Chapter. In brief, the proj- 
ect consists of classroom food 
parties which help pupils develop 
proper eating habits through the 
preparation and tasting of food 
samples. These food parties are 
integrated with regular classroom 
studies, 

To inaugurate classroom food 
parties, Miss Gardner taught a 
demonstration unit on vegetables 
in the second-grade classroom of 
Miss Ethel M. Narigon in Ochoa 
School. Miss Narigon co-operated 
by handling the integration phases 
of the unit. The success of this 
unit convinced the superintend- 
ent and several teachers in the 
school that nutrition could be 
studied advantageously through 
food parties suitably integrated 
with daily studies. 


FOOD-PARTY PROCEDURES 


The food party itself naturally 
is the high light of the entire pro- 
gram. All week long the pupils 
anticipate the new adventure in 
good eating. Food parties nor- 
mally have three objectives: (1) 
to review the previous week’s 
party, (2) to learn new facts 
about health and growth, and 
(3) to learn to prepare and relish 
new dishes. 

Procedure for a party featur- 
ing a banana-milk drink, for ex- 
ple, may begin with the teacher’s 
praise of the children’s art work 
drawn after the previous week’s 
party. Pupils tell how they pre- 
pared last week’s recipe. Some of 
them say that they have made it 
at home. The class discusses milk 
by telling why it is important 
for children to drink three or 
four glasses a day. 

After they have washed their 
hands, the pupils take turns wip- 
ing off and peeling the bananas, 
slicing them into a bowl, and 
beating them to a pulp. Other 
pupils add cold water to the ba- 
nana pulp, pour evaporated milk 
into the mixture, and add a dash 
of salt. The drink is served in 
paper cups. If mothers or other 


adults are guests at the food par- 
ty, they are served first. 

When the banana milk has 
been drunk, the girls and boys 
tell what they liked about the 
party. At the end of the discus- 
sion, cups are collected and the 
room is put in order. 

Since every child takes part in 
the activities, there are no disap- 
pointments. In fact, group co- 
operation, table manners, personal 
cleanliness, good sportsmanship, 
and good citizenship, are all of 
them important aspects of the 
nutrition program. 

The party summarizing each 
nutrition unit is an exciting event 
which differs with every class 
group. To make this party a 
festive occasion, mothers are in- 
vited to watch their children dis- 
play newly acquired talents for 
preparing foods. The mothers 
accept the invitation, and their 
presence in the classroom gives 
the teacher an, excellent opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with 
them. 


EQUIPMENT AND RECIPES 


The equipment used in food 
parties is simple, inexpensive, and 
easily transported. Simple reci- 
pes, which can be prepared by 
children, are designed to develop 
tastes for healthful foods found 
on the market at low prices. In 
the vegetable unit, for example, 
the children learn how to prepare 
tasty salads and raw-vegetable 
sandwiches. 


INTEGRATIONS 


Possibilities for integrating nu- 
trition knowledge with classroom 
studies are innumerable, but they 
call for imagination, skillful ad- 
aptation, and ingenuity on the 
part of each teacher. 
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Sam Levitz,.‘‘Arizona Daily Star,”* Tucson, Arizona 


These pelmery aire in Tucson, Arizona, are preparing fruit 
food party in honor of mothers who have finished a Red 


All week long the food parties 
are integrated with the rest of the 
schoolwork. At the close of ev- 
ery party, the children tell what 
they liked about the food dish 
they prepared. These statements 
are later put on experience charts 
to be read by the children. In 
this way, reading and speaking 
vocabularies are enlarged. 

Arithmetic takes on a double 
significance when the teacher 
asks, for instance, how much six 
oranges cost at four cents apiece. 
The subject becomes even more 
exciting when the children “play 
store” with paper money and real 
cans or pictures of food. A skit \ 
on the seven basic foods is an- 
other vivid method of impressing 
young minds through integration. 
Children are encouraged to think 
up and write their own plays. 
These are presented in a natural, 
impromptu manner. 

Whenever possible, field trips 
are arranged to supplement class- 
room work, In connection with 
milk units, for instance, Tucson 
classes visit a local dairy. When 
the children return to school, 
they utilize their English period 
to write a story on their visit. 
Writing letters about the field 
trips as well as copying the expe- 
rience charts “to show the fam- 
ily” helps create interest at home 
in the food parties. The chil- 
dren’s interest in penmanship is 
further heightened if they are al- 
lowed to send out written invita- 
tions asking mothers to visit the 
weekly food parties or to the 
summarizing unit (final party). 
The children also copy recipes to 
take home. These forms of inte- 
gration with writing are recrea- 
tional as well as utilitarian. 

Art lessons, too, have an im- 
portant place (Continued on page 96) 
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HE best way to motivate chil- 

dren in a study of the home 
is to develop subjects from their 
natural interests. A good unit of 
work, such as making a school 
playhouse, may prove to be most 
successful in inducing children to 
be useful around the home. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To help children see their re- 
lationship to the work of the 
home, and be ready to share in 
its responsibilities. 

B. To aid children in appreciat- 
ing the pleasures and comforts of 
others. 

C. To help children develop a 
more wholesome attitude toward 


health. 


PROCEDURE 


A. Approach, 

1. The children were led to talk 
about the playhouses they had 
built during the summer, and 
how they played in them. 

2. The girls brought their dolls 
to school, and a discussion on how 
to care for them followed. The 
children wished to imitate their 
parents, and a school playhouse 
was the natural outgrowth. 

B. Development. 

1. The children wanted to find 
answers to questions through the 
guidance of their teacher. 

a) What is the family? 

b) What are some of the du- 
ties of the home? 

c) How do the members of 
the family help one another? 

2. The teacher helped them to 
answer several of their questions. 

a) She listed the meaning and 
duties of the family. 

b) The ways in which mem- 
bers of the family help one an- 
other were also written down. 

c) The listing of the many 
kinds of houses, and the materi- 
als used to build them, helped the 
children greatly in making their 
school playhouse. 

d) The class was organized in- 
to family groups, and the duties 
of each were discussed. 

C. Activities. 

1. Soon after the study was be- 
gun, the class paid visits, held 
discussions, and collected many 
things for making the playhouse. 

a) They collected pictures of 
homes. 

b) They discussed the types of 
houses we live in, and visited 
many homes in the neighborhood. 

c) They collected samples of 
materials used in building a house, 
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THE FAMILY AND THE 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BLANCHE S. HOGGARD 


Tcacher, First Grade, Central Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


Dramatizing home life is a natural activity for 
primary children. Include a little direction from 
the teacher, and it can become truly educational. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
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We can easily imagine a conversation whi 
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ch these three children 


might carry on, as they enact an everyday scene of family life. 


and visited a home which was un- 
der construction. 

2. They then made plans for 
building a house in the classroom. 

a) The class was divided into 
committees for drawing up plans. 

b) There was a discussion, with 
a collection of materials and tools 
to be used. 

c) A picture of the house de- 
cided upon was drawn. 

3. A one-room house was built 
and painted. 

4. The furnishings of the house 
involved many activities. 

a) Collecting pictures of rugs 
and linoleum. 

b) Scatter rugs were made by 
taking old socks, cutting them 
into half-inch strips, and sewing 
them together. After the length 
of the rug was decided, a piece of 
burlap was cut as a foundation, 
and the strips of sock were sewed 
to it. 

c) A cover and pillows for the 
sofa were made. 

d) Clay dishes were molded 
and painted. 

e) Curtains, tables, chairs, floor 
lamps, and clocks were made. 

f) The inside of the house was 
painted. 

g) The pupils had great fun in 
making a doll family. They took 
a white or gray cotton sock, and 
stuffed the end of the toe with 
cotton, making it big enough for 
ahead. A string was tied around 
the sock, just below the head. A 





portion between this and another 
string was left for the neck. The 
heel of the sock and a small por- 
tion of the leg were stuffed for 
the body. The remaining part of 
the sock was used for the legs and 
feet. The top part was split into 
two sections, sewed to form legs, 
and stuffed like the other parts. 
From another sock, a piece was 
cut from the top, big enough for 
the arms. This was cut through 
the middle. Each arm was sewed, 
stuffed, and attached to the shoul- 
ders. The arms were sewed on 
loosely so that they would not 
stick out from the shoulders, but 
would fall in a swinging position. 
Yarn for hair was sewed on the 
doll’s head, while paint and cray- 


on were used for the features. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Language arts. 
1. Using various types of books 
and magazines. 

2. Telling stories and learning 
poems about the home. 

3. Using the trips as a language 
experience. 

4. Dramatizing home duties of 
parents and children. 

§. Engaging in story plays. 

6. Using reading charts made by 
the children. 

7. Labeling articles needed for 
the home. 

8. Making a reading booklet. 

9. Writing simple stories com- 
posed by the children. 





HOME 


10. Sharing in assembly pro- 
grams. 

11. Reproducing stories. 

B. Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring for windows, walls, 
rugs, furniture, and so on. 

2. Recognizing the number of 
inches, feet, or yards needed. 

3. Working arithmetic problems 
growing out of activities in the 
playhouse. 

C. Arts and crafts. 

1. Constructing the house. 

2. Painting pictures of houses. 
3. Making pictures to show the 
duties of parents. 

4. Making rugs, lamps, curtains, 
furniture, and dishes. 

§. Making dolls. 

6. Making a frieze. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Discussing duties of mother, 
father, and children in the home. 
B. Discussing health rules about 
food, sleep, and clothing. 

C. Discussing kinds of clothing 
we should wear. 

D. Collecting samples of cloth- 
ing materials. 

E. Reading to find out where our 
clothing comes from. 

F. Making a booklet about dif- 
ferent kinds of materials. 

G. Making from cloth something 
nice for Mother to use at home. 

H. Telling stories to a younger 
sister or brother. 

I. Singing lullabies. 

J. Learning “Hete We Go round 
the Mulberry Bush.” 

K. Discussing the putting away 
of clothing in the proper place. 
L. Playing games. 

M. Planning and having a party. 
N. Inviting mothers to school. 
O. Learning to care for a pet. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Knowledge and understand- 
ings of: 

1. The simple rules of house fur- 
nishing and care. 

2. The various types of dwellings 
in the community. 

. Using the hammer and saw. 

. Taking turns with others. 

. Skills in: 

. Singing. 

. Oral and written expression. 
3. Dramatization. 

C. Attitudes. 

1. Desiring to find something 
worth while to do with leisure 
time. 

2. Forming proper habits of eat- 
ing, dressing, and cleanliness. 

3. Taking part in the housekeep- 
ing activities of the room. 
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The Woman 
Makes the Man 


YOUEL B. MIRZA 


N OLDEN times there ruled in 
Persia a wise and good king 
who pondered deeply. upon the 
subject of how to make his people 
happy. One day he discussed the 
matter with his vizier. 

“The home,” said the king, “‘is 
the most important thing in the 
kingdom. If a man is unhappy 
under his own roof, how can he 
be happy in the field; if he is 
not diligent in managing the af- 
fairs of his household, how can 
he prosper in the market place?” 

“That is true, O King,” the 
vizier replied, “but do not for- 
get that man’s happiness in his 
own house depends upon woman. 


However diligent and thrifty a 


man may be, an extravagant wife 
can waste all his earnings. Is it 
not said, ‘If a man bring meat in 
at the door his wife can throw 
it out the window’?” 

“That is well spoken,” agreed 
the king, “but it is also true that 
a good wife can increase her hus- 
band’s wealth and power. There 
is an old saying, ‘A woman can 
take care of a family on a pile of 
ashes where a man cannot do it 
on a pile of wheat.’ We should 
endeavor to instruct our daugh- 
ters to be capable wives. I shall 
be the first to set an example to 
my people. I have a daughter 
whom I have carefully educated. 
She is well fitted to become the 
wife of a great personage, but | 
shall marry her to the laziest man 
in my kingdom and watch the 
results of this union.” 

The vizier was greatly horri- 
fied at such an idea and tried to 
dissuade his royal master. “O 
King, nothing can be done with 
a lazy person. Why not choose 
a poor but active and worthy 
young man, who can be devel- 
oped into a useful citizen? Do 
not bestow your daughter upon 
a worthless lazy person.” 

“The active man requires no 
help,” replied the king, “even 
though he be poor, for he will 
not be poor long.- It is the lazy 
man who needs the constant at- 
tention of an energetic wife. To- 
morrow I shall send in search of 
the laziest man in my kingdom, 
and I shall then give my daughter 
to him. If she does not make a 
man of the fellow, I shall be 
much disappointed in her.” 





In the morning the king dis- 
patched messengers to find for 
him the laziest man in his king- 
dom. They inquired in every 
city and village, and they found 
no man so lazy as the son of 
a poor widow who worked very 
hard to support herself and her 
lazy boy. Though he was now 
grown to manhood, he never 
thought of doing anything for 
himself. As soon as he woke in 
the morning, he would crawl into 
the big round oven, which was 
still warm from the fire that his 
mother had made to cook the 
supper the night before. His 
mother brought him his breakfast 
of bread and cheese, and when he 
had finished eating he curled up 
in the oven and slept until it was 
time to make a fire to cook the 
dinner. Then he would leave the 
oven and go back to his bed. 
After dinner he would crawl un- 
der the table that was placed over 
the oven, and often at bedtime 
he was too lazy to go to his bed, 
but would sleep all night under 
the table, covered with blankets. 

The king’s messengers returned 
with the report that they had 
found the laziest man in the 
kingdom. The king at once in- 
formed his daughter that he had 
selected a husband for her. Giv- 
ing her no instructions beyond 
telling her that her road was beset 
with poverty and difficulty, he 
bestowed his blessing upon her 
and, after a tender farewell, saw 
her depart from his palace. 

The vizier, who alone knew the 
secret plan of the king, escorted 
the princess to the distant village, 
and saw that she was duly mar- 
ried to the lazy young man, 
though her true name and rank 
were carefully kept from both 
him and his mother. “Then the 
vizier departed. 


The young bridegroom spent 
his wedding day according to his 
former habit, while his bride ob- 
served everything that happened. 
She helped her mother-in-law 
with the household tasks and 
served dinner to her lazy hus- 
band, but said never a word. The 
young man began to be pleased 
with his marriage. He saw no 
change in his life except that 
now he had two women to wait 
upon him, and there was no rea- 
son to believe that tomorrow 
would be different from today. 

When morning came he rose 
lazily from his bed, crawled into 
the warm oven, and asked his 
mother to bring his breakfast to 
him. But he soon learned that 
his mother was no longer to serve 
him. His young wife had taken 
it upon herself. She had prepared 
his breakfast and now brought it 
to him on a tray. She did not set 
it down before him, however, but 
placed it far enough away so that 
the lazy youth could not reach it 
without dragging himself out of 
the oven. 

“Bring it nearer,” he said. “I 
cannot reach it.” 

“No, my dear husband,” re- 
plied the princess. “I shall not 
bring your breakfast to the oven, 
but I will bring it toward you 
two steps. If you will move two 
steps you can easily reach it.” 

Accordingly, she moved the 
tray two steps nearer. Then she 
busied herself in another part of 
the room and paid no more atten- 
tion to her husband. He soon 
found it much more unpleasant 
to do without breakfast than to 
move away from the oven, so at 
last he dragged himself out and 
moved to the tray. When he had 
finished his breakfast, he turned 


to crawl back into the warm ov- 
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en, but his wife was making a fire 
to bake bread. He went back to 
his bed, but it had vanished. The 
princess had rolled up the beds 
and put them out of sight behind 
the provision chest. 

The young man was bewildered 
by the sudden upsetting of his 
daily routine, and while he was 
wondering what to do, his wife 
said to him, “I need more fuel for 
the oven. Go into the garden, 
my dear husband, and bring me 
some sticks.” 

He was so dazed at such a re- 
quest, coming after all the oth- 
er surprising happenings of the, 
morning, that he found himself 
in the garden gathering sticks 
before he knew what he was do- 
ing. When he returned with his 
load, he found that his wife had 
arranged soft cushions fiear the 
oven. Here he sat the rest of the 
day, and was asked to do nothing 
else. The princess thought she 
had worked enough change for 
one day. 

Next morning the young man 
was made to come farther for his 
breakfast and to carry two loads 
of wood for the oven. The third 
day he sat down to his breakfast 
in the proper place and brought 
in a load of wood without being 
asked. Already he was losing his 
reputation for laziness, and no 
one was more surprised than him- 
self. He awakened to the at- 
mosphere of industry that now 
pervaded the house, and soon 
found himself wondering what 
he might do next. 

The princess had prepared for 
such a mood, and when she no- 
ticed signs of restlessness in her 
husband she was ready with a sug- 
gestion. “My dear husband,” she 
said, “your mother and I are in 
need of new (Continued on page 98) 
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F you wish to revive lagging 
I interest in a study of pioneers, 
plan and give a pioneer dinner 
with your pupils. Such a plan 
was carried out by the fifth-grade 
pupils and teachers of our school. 

When the idea was suggested 
by a teacher, the respuuse, in the 
form of questions, was enthusias- 
tic. “What should be served at 
such a dinner? What did the pio- 
neers eat? What table manners 
did they have? Where can we get 
the necessary information about 
these early frontier people?” 

“Let’s look in our textbooks, 
reference books, and supplemen- 
tary books. We can order movies, 
slides, and pictures from the Vis- 
ual Aids Exchange. Many of us 
can collect pictures,” said the 
teacher. Pupils and teacher to- 
gether blocked off the work into 
these sections: (1) kind of food 
pioneers ate, (2) tableware of 
pioneers, (3) pioneer lighting, 
(4) dress of pioneers, (5) soap- 
making, and making a crane, 
(6) songs and dances. 

The entire class took one block 
of work at a time to study. In- 
dexes and tables of contents were 
scanned for location of material. 
Generally about three days were 
spent on each block. The first 
day, notes were taken; the second 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GERTRUDE FRAHM COLES 
Critic Teacher, Fifth Grade, Westwood School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Planning a dinner party to help the pupils learn 
about pioneer life may seem a novel idea, but it 
worked! Read how a fifth grade learned by doing. 


and third days notes were shared 
and information accepted, reject- 
ed, or challenged. Whenever 
possible, visual aids were used to 
reinforce concepts. 


PIONEER FOODS 


It was found that the frontier 
people ate venison, wild fowl, 
ham, and bear’s bacon; sweet po- 
tatoes and some Irish potatoes; 
baked beans, squash, carrots, peas, 
cooked pumpkin, pumpkin as pie 
filling, oatmeal, corn in many 
forms (including mush, succo- 
tash, johnnycake, hominy) ; ber- 
ries, wild fruit, apple butter, 
fruit pies; honey and maple sug- 
ar. They drank milk, rarely tea, 
and no coffee. Salt was expensive 
and hard to get. 

Would it be possible to cook 
most of this food today? It did 
not seem too impracticable to the 
pupils. Some children had never 
eaten squash, johnnycake, mush, 
oatmeal, or hominy. 





Can you identify all the activities of the pioneer pe. 


riod which are being demonstrated 
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in this illustration? 





The drying of apples was men- 
tioned in several books. Pictures 
showed apples strung along the 
rafters. “Could we dry some ap- 
ples?” asked the children. So the 
next day apples were brought to 
school, peeled, and strung on cord 
with darning needles, Later they 
were hung at the windows to 
dry. 

Now that the children knew 
what the pioneers ate, how would 
it be possible to obtain such food 
to serve? “Let’s write to our 
mothers and tell them what fron- 
tier people ate,” the children sug- 
gested. ““We can ask our mothers 
whether they would like to select 
any of these foods to cook for 
us.” Thereupon letters were writ- 
ten. The mothers answered gen- 
erously, and a menu committee 
was then appointed so as to pre- 
vent duplication or scarcity of 
desired items. 

In addition to the mothers sev- 
eral outsiders were invited. The 
replies were sufficient reward for 
the writing involved. 


PIONEER TABLEWARE 


To answer the next big ques- 
tion, “What tableware was used 
by the pioneers?” the class went 
into a research period followed by 
discussion. Drawings and pic- 
tures were used to illustrate cer- 
tain facts about tableware. 

These facts among others were 
noted and considered. Pioneers 
most of the time used wooden 
dishes made either from poplar, 
basswood, buckeye, or maple. 
Pewter, china, and silver were 
brought out only on special oc- 
casions, Fathers and sons carved 
and whittled wooden dishes as 
well as spoons, knives, and a rude 
kind of fork. Trenchers were still 
used, as in Puritan days. Often- 
times two or three persons ate 
from the same trencher, and one 
mug was passed from person to 
person in a family. (This rather 
disgusted the class.) Forks, of- 
ten with only two tines, were 
just beginning to come into use, 
but fingers were more generally 
used than “forks, Perhaps because 
of this, napkins were fairly com- 


A PIONEER DINNER PARTY 


mon. Gourds were used as cups, 
as well as for washbasins, dish- 
pans, and sugar bowls. Some ta- 
bles had hollow places carved in 
them to serve as plates and bowls. 
(The fact that dishwashing was 
reduced to a minimum appealed 
to the children.) 

If our dinner was to be in true 
pioneer style, wooden tableware 
would be necessary. During the 
practical-arts periods the children 
carved knives, forks, and spoons. 
Wooden plates seemed too hard 
to attempt. Most of the children 
brought small wooden bowls, real 
pewter or silver plates, tin pie- 
pans, or crockery dishes. 


PIONEER LIGHTING 


During the discussion about ta- 
bleware, candles were mentioned. 
It was felt that no pioneer table 
would be complete without can- 
dies. Enough information was 
secured to make candlemaking a 
worth-while project during the 
science periods, but the children 
found that dipping candles was 
not so easy as it looked. 

From books and pictures the 
pupils gathered the following 
facts about candles. They were 
made from any one of three ma- 
terials: beeswax, tallow, or bay- 
berry wax. Wicks were often 
made of cotton. Six or seven 
wicks were frequently on one 
dipping rod. Bayberry candles 
were highly prized because they 
gave off a pleasant odor. Wax 
candles were greatly valued be- 
cause they did not drip so much 
as tallow candles. Generally bees 
were raised to get wax rather than 
honey. Candlemaking was a nec- 
essary task for every housewife. 


PIONEER CLOTHING 


What to wear to a pioneer din- 
ner was a further point to becon- 
sidered. The same procedure was 
followed as before in making use 
of pictures, books, movies, slides, 
notes, and discussion. Some girls 
and boys wanted to dress as In- 
dians. Fringed khaki jerkins and 
pants were worn by most of the 
boys. Some wore rough shirts 
and jeans. Some moccasins were 
used. Fur hats with long fur 
tails appeared, and there were 
even long mustaches and beards, 
The girls wore long, fully gath- 
ered dresses with kerchiefs and 
aprons. On their heads were 
boudoir caps and sunbonnets, 

A discussion period revealed 
that style was not considered so 
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important during pioneer days as 
it is now. Material was highly 
valued, since mothers and daugh- 
ters spent long hours spinning, 
weaving, and sewing the cloth. 
Often whole families were clothed 
in deerskin. An inner shirt of 
linsey-woolsey, a homemade cloth 
of linen and wool, was usually 
worn under it. 


MAKING SOAP AND A 
CRANE 


“It would be only right for us 
to provide soap to wash the dishes 
after the party!” exclaimed the 
children. So a silent film entitled 
“Soap” was ordered and reviewed. 
From this the children gained a 
general idea of what is involved 
in soapmaking. From books it 
was learned that early pioneets 
used wood ashes to make lye for 
soap. This, however, was not 
practical or safe for the science 
class, so they bought a can of 
commercial lye to use instead, 
and followed the directions on 
the can. When the soap was fin- 
ished, tests were made of its abil- 
ity to clean and lather, and the 
girls and boys felt satisfied that 
the suds would do a good job of 
cleaning the dishes. 

A committee of boys produced 
a crane of iron, wood, and lead 
which would support a kettle 
of water. Careful measurements 
made it fit into the fireplace in 
the school lunchroom. 


PREPARING A PROGRAM 


It seemed appropriate that the 
pupils present a program to en- 
tertain their guests. One of the 
first things suggested was to write 
a pioneer play. 

“What would be the theme and 
plot?” asked the teacher. 

“Let’s write a play about a 
family going to the Ohio coun- 
try,” was the general reply. 

Discussion ensued about place, 
time, characters, activities, and 
important facts to be brought 
out. Ideas were written on the 
blackboard and left there for ref- 
erence. Several pupils wanted to 
write by themselves while others 
wrote in pairs. After writing had 
gone on for several days, the 
teacher called for all of the 
scripts. From each she selected 
something noteworthy and inter- 
esting, and wove the items to- 
gether to make the play which 
appears on this page. 


THE DINNER PARTY 


When at last the day came for 
the dinner party, the mothers 
flocked to the school with con- 
tainers of delicious food to be 
served buffet style. The lunch- 


room tables were covered with 
snowy white cloths. Place cards 
of birch bark made by the chil- 
dren in art class were distributed 
by a committee, as were hand- 
written programs. Each child set 
up his pioneer-style tableware for 
himself, for his mother,and some- 
times for a guest. Miniature cov- 
ered wagons, flatboats, and log 
cabins served as centerpieces. 
One child acted as toastmaster 
and master of ceremonies. He 


cleverly announced the dinner, 
introduced the speakers, and fur- 
nished the necessary continuity. 
After the dinner was eaten, the 
program began, with the toast- 
master announcing the original 
play to be given as a radio broad- 
cast. The cast read from scripts 
and spoke into portable micro- 
phones behind closed doors. In 
the dining room the mothers and 
guests could hear the voices of the 
children distinctly by means of a 





loud-speaker. Sound effects were 
introduced where necessary. 
Two forums were also present- 
ed. One was on candlemaking 
and the other on pioneer table- 
ware. The pupils taking part 
were volunteers who offered to 
talk to the class about the ideas 
they had gleaned during class 
discussions. They had been fre- 
quently checked and questioned 
as to statements. Often they 
asked others (Continued on page 102) 


A Play—Gh, Pioneers!” 


To be given as a radio broadcast 


Time: Early March, 1801. 

Place: Trenton, New Jersey. 

Characters: Mother, Hester, 
Father, Ichabod, Melinda, Tim, 
Jonathan, Polly, and Mrs. Smith. 

MOTHER (humming)—I wonder 
what is keeping your father, Hester. 

HESTER—I think I hear him com- 
ing now, Mother. 

FATHER (stamping as he comes 


‘jn)—I have news, Mother, Hester, 


Ichabod, everybody. Guess what? 

MOTHER—Pa, get out of here with 
those muddy shoes! Here this house 
is as clean as a pin and you come in 
here with those muddy boots. 

(Father exits.) 

HESTER—But, Mother, 
news. I wonder what it is. 

ICHABOD—Maybe he received a let- 
ter off the stagecoach that passed by 
this afternoon. 

HESTER—Who would write to us? 

MOTHER—It could be your Uncle 
Ben in Boston. 

FATHER (re-entering )—Now those 
boots of mine are as clean as a whistle. 

MOTHER—What is the news, Pa? 

FATHER—You ll all want to hear it. 

MELINDA (entering)—Daddy, will 
you make me a new dolly? Timmy 
broke mine. 

FATHER—Surely, my sugarplum. 
It shall have rosy cheeks, red lips, and 
hair that is brown. 

TIM (entering)—What shall, Pa? 

FATHER—What do you mean, Tim, 
breaking Melinda’s dolly? 

TIM—She’s always putting that 
doll down where I play Indians. Be- 
ing an Indian I had to scalp some- 
thing. 

HESTER—But, Pa, you had some 
news? What is it? 

FATHER—Well, it’s like this. 

JONATHAN (entering)—I got all 
the wood chopped for the fireplace, 
folks. Look at what I brought in. 

MOTHER—That’s fine, Jonathan. 
We burn a lot of wood. I wish there 
was something else besides wood to 
burn all the time. 

JONATHAN—Some day there might 
be. Who knows. (Exits.) 

(Noise. Something falls.) 

POLLY (entering)—Oh, my, I’ve 
spilled the wash water all over me 
and the floor! I’m dripping! 

MOTHER—Help Polly mop up the 
floor, Hester. 

(Polly and Hester leave.) 

FATHER—Now as I was saying, 
I’ve got some news. 

JONATHAN (re-entering)—Ouch, 
I cut my finger. I thought I’d whit- 


he had 


tle a spoon out of some of that wood 
I brought in. Now I’ve cut my fin- 
ger. Oh! Oh! 

MOTHER—Get a clean rag and 
wrap it up, Jonathan. You'll find 
one in the cupboard over there. 
Now, Father, what was the news? 
(Knock is heard.) Ichabod, answer 
the door. 

ICHABOD—Yes, Mother. (Opens 
door.) Oh, Mrs. Smith, do come in. 

MRS. SMITH (enters)—How are 
you all? I have just a minute. The 
baby is likely to waken any minute. 

MOTHER AND FATHER—Howdy. 

MRS. SMITH—I wish we could move 
out of this place. My husband wants 
to buy some land over the mountains. 

FATHER—So you'd like to move? 

MRS. SMITH—Indeed, yes. But I 
didn’t come over here to talk about 
moving. I want to know whether I 
may borrow a shovelful of hot em- 
bers. My fire is out and it takes too 
long to use the tinder in the tinder 
box to make another one. 

FATHER—TIim, get Mrs. Smith a 
shovel of hot embers. He'll take 
them over for you, Mrs. Smith. 

MRS, SMITH—Oh, thanks a lot. I 
am so happy to have such good neigh- 
bors. How I should miss you if we 
moved out west! I must go. Thanks 
a lot. Good-by. 

(Hester and Polly re-enter.) 

FATHER—Now as I was saying, 
I’ve got some news. 

MOTHER—Just a minute, Father. 
Wait until Timmy returns. We can 
all hear the news together. 

(Timmy goes out and door is heard 
closing.) 

FATHER—Can’t a man ever say a 
thing around his own house without 
getting interrupted? 

HESTER—You tell me, Father; I'll 
listen. It’s about a letter, isn’t it? 

FATHER—A letter? 

HESTER—Didn’t you get a letter 
off the stagecoach? 

FATHER—Well, I'll be an Indian’s 
tomahawk. You know the news be- 
fore I tell it. 

HESTER—No, 
guessing. 

(Tim enters.) 

FATHER—Well, here’s Tim now. 
Come, Ichabod. You too, Jonathan. 
I want you all to hear this together. 

MOTHER—Sounds important. 

FATHER— Tis; it affects all of us. 

POLLY—Tell it, for mercy’s sake. 

FATHER—We're going to move! 

ALL—Going to move? Where? 

FATHER—TIo the Ohio country. 


Father, I’m just 
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MOTHER—TIo the Ohio country! 
Why, that’s hundreds of miles away. 
How could we? 

HESTER—I'm for it. 

TIM—Me, too. Just what I'd like. 
I'd like to meet Dan Boone. 

POLLY—But think of the Indians, 
Father. 

FATHER—George Rogers Clark is 
clearing them out. Mad Anthony 
Wayne is waging war against them 
now. Land is cheap out there. 

IcHaBOD—I'll help build a house, 
Father. Just as you helped your 
father build this one we are living in. 

FATHER—We'll have to build a 
covered wagon first. Then we'll turn 
part of that into 2 flatboat to go 
down the Ohio. We'll break up the 
flatboat and then build a house. 

MOTHER—It all sounds so fright- 
ful to me. I can’t leave my neigh- 
bors and friends. 

HESTER—Mother, we'll make new 
ones. Say, maybe the Smiths will go 
with us. 

MOTHER—That’s an_ idea. 
ask the Smiths. 

FATHER—That’s where I got the 
idea in the first place. Mr. Smith 
got a letter off the stagecoach this 
afternoon from his brother, who is 
leaving his home in upper New York 
to travel to the Ohio at Fort Pitt. 
He wants to have the Smiths meet 
him there. So Mr. Smith asked me 
to join him. Mrs. Smith doesn’t know 
a thing about it yet. 

POLLY—I thought you had a funny 
smile on your face when Mrs. Smith 
said she would like to move. 
a might have told 

fr. 

FATHER—Her husband will want 
to do that; and a fine chance I get 
telling anything in this house anyway, 
with everybody talking! 

ICHABOD—You are a good father, 
even if we don’t let you talk. 

MELINDA—Dood faver! 

MOTHER—Yes, you are a good 
father. Your family will follow you 
wherever you say. 

FATHER—I knew that you would 
consent, Mother. 


Let’s 


Boys—Hurrah! Out west! 
cmis—Hurrah! To the Ohio 
country! 


FATHER—I'll buy eriough land for 
all of you. When you get older I'll 
be able to give each of you acres to 
farm. We'll all help one another in 
the new land—a land where there 
will be schooling for all, no slaves, 
and religious freedom. 
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We Wrote 
4 Thanksgiving Play 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


No holiday offers larger opportunity for creative 
teaching than Thanksgiving. This article gives 
practical ideas for writing a play on the Pilgrims. 


ODERN teachers know that 
M to teach creatively means 
to guide children along the paths 
of learning, not to force learning 
upon them. Each holiday in the 
school year offers an opportunity 
for creative teaching. 

Let us look, for example, at the 
bare essentials which we wish our 
pupils to acquire in connection 
with the Thanksgiving holiday. 
First of all, we want them to 
know the story behind Thanks- 
giving, and to appreciate and 
understand the people and their 
characteristics behind the cold 
facts of history. Next we want 
to increase their skills in reading, 
writing, spelling, and composi- 
tion. Because it is a time for 
programs and entertainments, we 
want to seize the opportunity to 
increase their ability in oral Eng- 
lish, their poise, and their social 
consciousness. Writing and pro- 
ducing a play will meet all of 
these needs. 

In my classes we always began 
this project with a group reading 
of an account of the Pilgrims. 
You will find accounts in some 
encyclopedias very good. Some- 
times you will find that your 
favorite history or reference book 
is an excellent source of infor- 
mation. 

After the story has been read 
and discussed with the children, 
the assignment of writing the 
Thanksgiving story in his own 
words should be given to each 
child. Have your room full of 
Thanksgiving literature and pic- 
tures. Encourage the children to 
write more than a mere outline 
of the story, embellishing it with 
any details or anecdotes that they 
can find through reading. Allow 
sufficient time for reading and 
browsing through the books and 
then let the children proceed with 
their composition. 

The next day should bring a 
discussion of some of these un- 
usual details that have come to 
light, plus review of the historical 
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facts. Then should come the dis- 
cussion of the play itself. 

Let the children decide which 
should be the main points to por- 
tray. Each of the main points 
then will become a scene in the 
play. Your points may be the 
following. 

1. Dissatisfaction in England. 

. Taking Refuge in Holland. 

. Leaving on the “Mayflower.” 
. Arriving in the New World. 
. The First Winter. 

. The First Thanksgiving. 

When this list has been com- 
pleted, the next step is to think 
through each scene. Let the pu- 
pils decide how the first scene can 
best be shown to an audience. 
We chose to have two Pilgrim 
men carry on a short conversation 
about their grievances and discuss 
leaving England. If this plan is 
accepted, assign the scene to two 
children to work out the conver- 
sation and the action. If you are 
to use scenery and costuming, it 
is also their job to plan that. (I 
always felt that doing without 
scenery and costumes was one of 
the big joys of creative plays. If 
they write it themselves, pupils 
feel that the play is “the thing,” 
and they discard details as non- 
essentials. ) 

Treat each scene in the same 
way: decide on the characters 
needed, and let the part for each 
character be written by an indi- 
vidual child. In a small school, 
it may be necessary for some pu- 
pils to write more than one part, 
but try to have the parts be in 
different scenes. 

Now you are ready for some 
individual work. For a couple 
of periods let the children work 
at their own speed. Of course, 
you will help those who need it. 
At the end of the work period 
each scene should be read aloud 
by its creators and a class discus- 
sion held for changes and sug- 
gestions. At this time the group 
should decide upon names in or- 
der that the same ones will fol- 
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low through in the various scenes 
and all be typical of the period. 

When the play is completed 
and the copies for each child are 
made, you will ‘reap one of the 
great rewards of creative writing! 
There will be little need for re- 
hearsal or study. Each child, 
having created his lines, knows 
them perfectly! 

Here is a sample play written 
by my fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades in a rural school 
and executed with a great deal of 
success and pleasure. (This play 
was used as a radio production. 
This accounts for the lack of 
scenery and more explicit stage 
directions.) It is not given as 
a model dramatic production, but 
rather as an example of good cre- 
ative writing and good thinking. 
It shows the results of many hours 
of research and study, and the re- 
sults of much writing and rewrit- 
ing and drill on the fundamental 
skills of grammar. And in its 
production, it showed the growth 
of the children in confidence and 
social skills. 


George Brayton, Arlington, Mass. 


a 


MR. ROBINSON—Yes. He has 
made a law against our meetings. 
MR. BREWSTER—People will 
soon hate this king and country! 

MR. ROBINSON—Let us not be 
hasty. God is with us and in his 
own time will punish these wick- 
ed people. . 

MR. BREWSTER—But we must 
not wait for that. We must leave 
this land and find a place for 
freedom. 

MR. ROBINSON—Where could 
Wwe go? 

MR. BREWSTER—We could go 
to Holland. I heard just the oth- 
er day some good things about 
that land of freedom. 

MR. ROBINSON—Let us call a 
meeting then, and thus further 
our plans. 

(They leave.) 


SCENE 2 


(In Holland. Two Pilgrim 
mothers sit together sewing.) 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—I do wish 
that we could leave this foreign 
country. I would be almost will- 
ing to return to England. 





“The Signing of the Mayflower Compact,” by Percy A. Moran, hangs in 
Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth. Whom do you think the various figures represent? 


THE STORY OF THE 
PILGRIMS 


SCENE 1 


(In England. Two dissatisfied 
Pilgrims enter.) 

MR. ROBINSON—We can’t goon 
like this any longer, Mr. Brewster. 

MR. BREWSTER—Y ou are right, 
Mr. Robinson. If we cannot 
worship as we please, there is no 
use in living. 

MR. ROBINSON—The cruelty 
of the king! He expects us to 
be happy and at peace when we 
cannot follow our own religion 
and worship in our own way! 

MR. BREWSTER—Many of our 
friends have been thrown into 
prison for no reason at all, and 
others have been whipped and 
fined for secret meetings. 


MISTRESS BREWSTER—Holland 
is a fine country and the people 
have been very kind to us. But 
it is not good to live among for- 
eigners. At least, in England we 
were among Englishmen. 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—Do you 
know that just yesterday Mary 
was crooning her doll to sleep and 
she was singing a Dutch lullaby! 

MISTRESS BREWSTER—Oh, yes! 
The children are all learning the 
Dutch customs and Dutch ways; 
and though they are good ways, 
they are not English! 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—We must 
speak to our husbands and friends 
and begin a movement to leave 
this haven. 

MISTRESS BREWSTER—Let us be- 
gin it at once, for here are our 
husbands. (Continued on page 96) 
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THE STORY OF MILK 


Teacher of Social 


HE nutritional and industrial 

values of milk, and its many 
uses, make it an excellent study 
topic for the upper grades. This 
article offers teaching suggestions 
and informational material. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To learn how milk and milk 
products are produced in the 
United States. 

B. To appreciate the scientific 
advancement in the production 
of milk and milk products in the 
past half century. 

C. To realize the importance of 
milk and milk products in the 
daily diet. 


SOCIAL UNDERST ANDINGS 


A. Milk is important because of 
its use as food, its place in indus- 
try, and its by-products. 

B. Milk. has long been regarded 
as one of our most important 
foods, because of its high nutri- 
tional value and its comparatively 
low price. 

C. Milk is produced in practi- 
cally every community in the 
United States. 


HISTORICAL DATA 


The dairy and milk industry in 
the United States is comparative- 
ly recent, dating back to about 
1841, when the first milk train 
was operated in the East. Before 
that time, milk production was 
purely a local affair. In 1851 
the first American cheese factory 
was established in Oneida Coun- 
ty, New York, and in 1861 the 
first creamery was started at 
Wallkill in the same state. 

In 1861, also, refrigeration was 
introduced, and this was a great 
boon to the dairy and milk in- 
dustry. Until then, it had been 
virtually impossible to keep milk 
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milking. 


ilk is cooled as soon as possible after 
The cans are set into ice water. 


A UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES 


MARTHA McMILLIN 






Living, Arrowview School, San Bernardino, California 


from spoiling in hot weather, or 
to ship it long distances. 

In the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, a French scien- 
tist, Louis Pasteur, devised a way 
to preserve the purity of milk. In 
his honor the method is called 
pasteurization. In one pasteur- 
ization process, the milk is heat- 
ed to a temperature of at least 
143° F, and held there for not 
less than thirty minutes. This is 
known as the long-time holding 
method. In the other commonly 
used process, the milk is heated 
to at least 160° F. and held for 
not less than fifteen seconds. This 
is called the short-time method. 

The Babcock test, invented in 


1890, is now universally em- 


ployed to determine the butterfat 
content of milk. The apparatus, 
devised by Dr. S. M. Babcock of 
Madison, Wisconsin, consists of 
a closed cylindrical box contain- 
ing a rack for holding bottles. 
These bottles are rapidly revolved 
by a motor. Finally, after chem- 
ical treatment, the butterfat rises 
in the neck of each bottle, which 
is marked with a graduated scale 
showing at a glance the percent- 
age of butterfat in the milk. 
Since many milk products are 
valued in part for their butter- 
fat content, this invention is 
noteworthy in the development 
of the milk industry. 

A recent important innova- 
tion is the introduction of vita- 
min D in milk. An insufficient 
supply of vitamin D—the sun- 
shine vitamin—in a child’s diet 
may cause rickets. Since cow’s 
milk contains no active vitamin 
D, scientists experimented for 
years trying to discover a satis- 
factory method of putting this 
vitamin into milk. Now, thanks 


to their patient work, there are 
several methods, the most com- 
mon of which is by “irradiation.” 
(Rickets may be caused also by a 
deficiency of calcium and phos- 
phorus in the diet, and milk is 
an excellent source of these min- 
erals. ) 

Almost every large plant that 
processes milk today has a ho- 
mogenizer. Homogenized milk 
has a better flavor than ordinary 
milk. To be homogenized, the 
milk travels directly from the 
pasteurizer to the homogenizer, 
where each tiny globule of but- 
terfatis broken into many smaller 
globules. This process is entirely 
mechanical. The milk is forced 
through very small openings un- 


der tremendous pressure, causing | 


the butterfat to scatter evenly 
throughout the milk. From the 
homogenizer, the milk flows di- 
rectly to the packaging machine, 
where it is bottled or put in pa- 
per cartons. Then it is ready to 
be distributed to consumers. 

In 1944, of all milk produced 
in the United States, 6.7 per 
cent was used for condensed and 
evaporated milk, put up in cans. 
When Gail Borden received his 
first patent for condensed milk, 
in 1856, it was a significant event 
in the history of the milk in- 
dustry. 

Condensed milk is whdle milk 
to which sugar is added before 
evaporation is started. The fin- 
ished product contains about 42 
per cent sucrose, The sugar acts 
as a preservative. 

In the manufacture of evapo- 
rated milk, about 60 per cent of 
the water is removed by heating 
the milk at 120° to 140° F. in 
vacuum pans, After evaporation, 
the milk is homogenized, cooled, 


Photographs supplied by courtesy of the National Dairy Council 
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Before milking, a cow’s udder is 
washed. Cleanliness is essential. 


placed in cans, and sterilized 
(240° F. for fifteen minutes). 
Most of the evaporated milk sold 
is fortified with vitamin D. 


MILK AS A FOOD 


Milk is the most nearly perfect 
food known to man. It contrib- 
utes more to good nutrition than 
any other single food, and is su- 
perior to all other foods as a 
source of calcium. Whole-grain 
bread and milk together make an 
excellent food for children. Milk 
products, such as cheese, butter, 
buttermilk, cream, sour milk, 
chocolate milk, ice cream, milk 
sherbet, and powdered milk, are 
also valuable as body builders. 

Every child should have at least 
one quart of milk a day, in order 
that he may get vitamins, cal- 
cium, and phosphorus to build a 
strong body and solid bone struc- 
ture. Milk may be taken not 
only as a beverage, but in the 
form of ice cream, puddings, 
cream soups, cheese products, and 
so on. Since milk is the ideal 
food, it should have a place on 
the family table at every meal. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


A. Write to an experimental farm 
or your State Department of 
Agriculture, asking for material 
about the production of milk. 

B. Collect pictures of breeds of 
cows, dairy farms, cheese facto- 
ries, milk-processing plants, and 
so on. (Continued on page 92) 



























































Pablo Picasso’s 


“THE GOURMET” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 











PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Each year at the close of the harvest 
season we in the United States pause for 
a special celebration. At that time we 
give thanks for our abundance of food 
and our other blessings. But all nations 
are not so fortunate as we are. Since 
World War II we have heard a great deal 
about the starving children of Europe. 

American children are glad to help 
our government send food to these hun- 
gry European children by eating less of 


foods that must be shared, such as grain 
products, and by being satisfied with plain, 
though nourishing, meals. Even so, most 
girls and boys in this country do not eat 
meals that consist of just one dish, as this 
little French girl of long ago is doing. 
Her sturdy figure and healthy-looking 
skin tell us that she has enough to eat, 
although she may not have a variety at 
any one meal. When Picasso painted her, 
most French children had enough food. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Why did Picasso name this “The Gour- 
met”? Gourmet (pronounced goohr- 
may) is a French word meaning a person 
who is a critical judge of food and drink, 
one who is fastidious or “choosy” about 
eating. Does this tiny mademoiselle have 
much choice? Are there many kinds of 
food on the table? Picasso never paints 
plentiful meals, but this table is especially 
empty. 

Maybe this isn’t a regular meal. What 
makes you think it might be an extra? 
When do little folks stand up to eat? 
When your mother makes a cake does she 
let you “lick the bowl”? Is there any oth- 
er time you might stand and eat alone? 
You might think of another name for this 
picture which would tell more about it. 

Look for Picasso’s signature. He signs 
his name very plainly. Do you find a 
date? This picture was painted more than 
forty years ago, during the artist’s famous 
“Blue” period. 

Picasso’s blue pictures are still his most 
popular ones with the public. The people 
and objects in them are easy to identify. 
The dishes look natural, like ours at home. 
In his recent pictures Picasso has painted 
pitchers which turn into birds, and coffee- 
pots which become sailors. Would you 
like to see them? Sometimes when you 
paint, create objects from your imagina- 
tion. You need not always be literal. 

Does the little girl seem real? Do you 
see the left or right side of her face? What 
do we call the side view of a face? Do you 
find it easier to draw a front view or a 
profile? In many of Picasso’s recent pic- 
tures he has painted double-faced women. 
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He shows both right and left profiles at 
once. They are difficult to understand 
and must be rather difficult to paint too. 

Where does the light come from to il- 
luminate the. child’s features? Notice how 
it spreads out over the entire picture. 
Picasso’s recent paintings are dramatically 
lighted with triangular spots of brilliant 
color like great spotlights. It is a splen- 
did way to break up a background into 
several interesting areas. 

The light falls upon the little girl’s 
golden hair and the faint rose of her skin. 
How many blue things are in the com- 
position? Make a list of them. Now name 
the things which are not blue. Are there 
more or fewer? Find a spot of brown. 
Find some dull orange color. These areas 
of warm color save the scene from being 
cold and forbidding. The use of blue 
alone would give a dismal feeling. How 
does the artist show a difference between 
the various blues? Are they light, dark, 
greenish, bright, or dull? 

Would you like to trade places with this 
French child? Do you think her mother 
takes good care of her? Has her hair been 
brushed? Are her clothes in good condi- 
tion or worn out? Is she likely to grow 
up to be strong and healthy? As this pic- 
ture was painted long ago, she may now 
be one of the mothers or grandmothers 
living in France who are concerned about 
getting food enough for hungry children. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THe Art INstiIruTE oF CHICAGO, 
WHERE IT IS ON LOAN FROM THE 

CHESTER Date COLLECTION 





THE ARTIST 


Pablo Ruiz Picasso was born in 1881, in 
Malaga, Spain. From a very early age he 
showed exceptional talent. His artist fa- 
ther encouraged and guided his studies. 

When Pablo was fifteen the family 
moved to Barcelona, where his father be- 
came professor at the Barcelona Academy 
of Fine Arts. That year young Pablo took 
only one day to pass the entrance exami- 
nation for the Barcelona Academy, for 
which a month was allowed. During a 
visit to Paris in 1901 he experimented 
with various styles, and studied the work 
of living artists and the art in the Louvre. 

Late in 1901, Picasso began to use much 
blue in his paintings, almost to the ex- 
clusion of other colors. “The Gourmet” 
was painted during this period. 

Picasso returned to Paris permanently 
in 1904. Though he was extremely poor, 
his next few years were happy. He sold 
almost nothing until he met the author 
and collector Gertrude Stein. Since then 
his works have sold for fabulous prices. 

The “Blue” period was followed by 
others, including the “Rose” and “Circus” 
period. Then he began to create styles 
which give proof of his inventiveness, 
originality, and complexity, but which 
have stirred up heated discussion. 

In 1917, Picasso married a Russian bal- 
let dancer. A painting of his wife won 
the Carnegie award for 1923. This is one 
of many honors that he received. The 
artist often drew and painted his son. 
Most famous is a portrait in cubist style 
showing the boy as Harlequin. 

Picasso has been successful with various 
art mediums. He has created stage de- 
signs, and with Braque invented “collage.” 
This consists of using in compositions bits 
of materials such as newspaper, cloth, and 
tin. His constructions employing wire 
or wrought iron are unusual. 

Some of his best-known paintings are 
“Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon,” “Three Mu- 
sicians,” “Woman in White,” and “Guer- 
nica,’ a mural. His work is represented 
in the Art Institute of Chicago; the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, in New York; 
and other galleries here and abroad. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Ask your mother to let you arrange the 
centerpiece for the Thanksgiving dinner 
table so that it will seem like a beautiful 
still life. Use a bowl of colorful fruits 
and vegetables. Combine rosy apples, pale 
green pears, purple grapes or an eggplant, 
and a small orange pumpkin. Finish with 
leaves of endive or parsley. 

Be sure that the table service is fresh 
and clean. The glasses should sparkle, 
and the china, silver, and linen should be 
spotless. Many foods which we think are 
uninteresting seem more palatable if they 
are served artistically. That is why we 
often add a lettuce leaf, a radish rose, or 
a sprig of parsley. Presenting food in a 
dainty, appealing manner is an art. 
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USING A THANKSGIVING PICTURE 














The picture, “Thanksgiving,” illus- 
trates a very real experience for most 
children, and should provide the basis 
for eager classroom discussion. Lead 
the children to talk about Thanksgiving 


and their families. The questions be- 
low may aid those who need help in ex- 
pressing themselves freely. Encourage 
the children to respond to the ques- 
tions in complete sentences. 
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What is this family doing? 

How many children are there in the family? 

What do you see in the center of the table? 
What is the baby doing? 

How can you tell that the children are polite? 
Why do you think that this is a happy family? 
What will they do after Thanksgiving dinner? 
What will you have for your Thanksgiving dinner? 








A class discussion may develop into several short group 
stories similar to the one below. Children will want 
to illustrate the stories and keep them for rereading. 








A STORY TO READ 


Thanksgiving is a happy time. 

We are thankful for good things to eat. 
We are good and help all we can. 
After dinner we go for a walk. 


We like Thanksgiving Day. 
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PLANNING 
BETTER PICTURES 


The problems which Miss S—— 
met and had to solve in taking 
Kodachrome pictures go back sev- 
eral months to a time when she 
and I were discussing the quali- 
ties which make a slide valuable 
as a teaching aid. She asked for 
suggestions that would help her 
in photographing farm-life scenes 
for use with her fourth-graders. 

“Do you plan to photograph in 
color or in black and white?” I 
asked. “And what kind of cam- 
era will you use?” 

“This is the story,” answered 
Miss S——. “A group of us are 
driving into Mexico during the 
spring vacation and I should like 
to make a series of Kodachromes 
of Mexican farm life to help us 
in our social studies. We have 
been studying the farm and want 
to know more about our neigh- 
boring farmers to the south. I 
own an Argus C2 camera and 
have had success with it. But I 
need instruction on how to plan 
pictures that will be of value as 
teaching aids. I have found that 
one cannot take pictures indis- 
criminately and expect them all 
to be worth using in class.” 

“The first step,” I interposed, 
“is to determine definitely what 
you want to accomplish. Then 
plan to take pictures which will 
enable you to achieve the result 
desired. In other words, prepare 
a shooting script.” 

“I have never seen a shooting 
script,” acknowledged Miss S—. 
“It sounds complicated. Do you 
think I could write one?” 

“The kind of shooting script 
you will need is not difficult to 
prepare,” I replied. “Takearing- 
binder notebook and draw a line 
lengthwise down the middle of 
each sheet. In the left column 
write a brief description of each 
picture you want to take and its 
purpose. In the right column, 
opposite the description, leave 
space for notes which will be re- 
corded on the spot after each pic- 
ture is taken. The entire series of 
pictures should be outlined. This 
will enable you to take pictures in 
whatever order the scenes present 
themselves without missing im- 
portant shots.” 

“How do you go about mak- 
ing plans to photograph scenes 
which you have yet to see?” she 


asked. 
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“That sounds like a hard ques- 
tion to answer,” I replied, “but 
the planning is not so compli- 
cated as it seems. The main point 
is to think through a sequence in 
advance and not leave your work 
to chance. You will want pic- 
tures of Mexican farmers at work, 
the crops which they produce, 
the homes in which they live, the 
farming methods they use, the 
way in which they market their 
crops, and so on. Look for pic- 
tures of Mexican farm life in 
books and magazines. Do some 
reading on the subject and then 
outline your pictures according- 
ly. Your plans will be subject to 
change when conditions require 
it, but if you have a plan you 
will conserve film, which is ex- 
pensive, and your series will be 
intelligently produced.” 


Lanks, from Keystone View Co. 
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This shows a peon Mexican home where water is being carried from a near- 
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size. Your notes should contain 
data on the distances. You may 
find it desirable to take two or 
three pictures.” 

“Should I add these points to 
my suggested plan for the pic- 
ture?” said Miss S——. 

“Yes,” I replied. “The more 
careful your plan, the more like- 
ly will be your chance of find- 
ing the exact scene you want to 
photograph.” 

“You mentioned notes,” con- 
tinued Miss S——. “What kind 
of notes have you in mind for the 
right-hand column of the shoot- 
ing script?” 

“Your notes should contain the 
date, a brief write-up of the lo- 
cation where the picture was tak- 
en, the time of day, the shutter 
speed, the lens opening, the light, 
the direction in which the camera 
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by stream in a jar and by means of two cans hung from a shoulder pole. 


“Would this description serve 
as an example?” asked Miss S——. 
“A typical Mexican farmhouse, 
showing a -well with barn or shed 
in background. Purpose, to show 
the relationship of house and 
sheds to water supply.” 

“That is a good illustration,” 
I replied, “but it presents prob- 
lems. To establish relative dis- 
tances the camera angle must be 
such as to open the spaces be- 
tween the house, well, and sheds. 
A familiar object, such asa cart 
or an animal, should bein: the 
picture to establish length and 
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was pointed, and any other data 
that you think will be of value 
in using the picture as a teach- 
ing aid.” 

“I understand why you recom- 
mend keeping notes on the date, 
location, and time of day, but 
why make a record of shutter 
speed, lens opening, light, and di- 
rection of camera?” Miss S—— 


’ asked. 


“Ifyou want to improve your 
photography,” I replied, “your 


notes on: exposure and light con- 
ditions will enable you to correct 
(Continued on page 91) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Why is more care in exposure required 
when photographing with colored film 
than when taking uncolored pictures? 


The black-and-white photographic 
emulsions will respond successfully to 
greater latitude in exposure than does 
colored film; hence it is essential that 
colored pictures be exposed correctly 
to obtain good results. A black-and- 
white film, furthermore, may be con- 
siderably over- or underexposed and 
still produce a good picture when de- 
velopment controls are used in mak- 
ing the negative and print. These 
controls are not possible with colored 
film because it is developed according 
to strict standards which assume cor- 
rect exposure. 

For information about exposing 
such film, refer to the booklet Full 
Color Kodachrome, which may be ob- 
tained from the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York, or 
at local photographic supply stores. 


Sf 


When we attempted to take pictures of 
exhibits, the photoflood lamps burned 
out all the fuses. Why was this? 


Your trouble was due to overload- 
ing the circuits. It is recommended 
that one should use not more than six 
number one or three number two pho- 
toflood lamps on a single fused circuit. 
Even the maximum recommended 
number of photoflood lamps will burn 
out a fuse in a circuit if other de- 
mands are being made on the electrical 
current at the time they are in use. 
When setting up lights for interior 
photography it is always desirable to 
use more than one fused circuit. 


. 


Is there a film which systematically 
outlines the main steps to be taken in 
conducting an effective field trip? 


There is an excellent slide film in 
color and in cartoon entitled, Field 
Trip, which outlines and illustrates 
an approved procedure to be used in 
organizing and carrying out an effec- 
tive field trip. 

This slide film was produced and 
is distributed by Simmel-Meservey, 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


Sa 


Where may we secure slide films on the 
holidays which may be used in the pri- 
mary grades? 


Teaching Films, Inc., 2 West 20th 
St., New York 11, has produced the 
following slide films about the holi- 
days: Arbor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Columbus Day, Christmas, Halloween, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, The Story of St. 
Valentine’s Day, and Washington’s 
Birthday. 

These slide films are suitable for 
use in grades one, two, and three. 
Each film contains thirty-five pic- 
tures. Write to the’ producer for fur- 
ther information and prices. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 84. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES for SCIENCE 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
US. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


VERY time the children from 

West School leave the muse- 
um I heave a sigh and take the 
rest of the day off,” said the edu- 
cational director of the Museum 
of Science. Miss Martin’s sixth- 
graders, from West School, visit 
the museum every semester. The 
children go for no specific pur- 
pose. The museum is only one 
block from the school, and the 
principal has told Miss Martin to 
“use her community resources.” 

In a’community there are of- 
ten excellent opportunities for 
firsthand learning that are over- 
looked—opportunities for real 
learning, for making vague ideas 
become much more meaningful, 
for enjoyment, too, if these re- 
sources are intelligently tapped. 

The resources consist of mu- 
seums, parks, factories, shops, air- 
ports, weather bureaus, markets, 
radio stations, libraries, municipal 
departments, greenhouses, farms, 
zoos, and numerous other places. 
Persons in the community are 
excellent resources, too. A fire- 
man, an engineer, a doctor, a lab- 
oratory technician, a chemist or 
other scientist, a dairyman, a 
farmer, a nurse, and others may 
be approached. Yes, the resourc- 
es are there, but they are re- 
sources only to those who know 
how to plan their use. 

Since science is a study of the 
environment, using the commu- 
nity as a science laboratory is 
sensible. Through use of this 
community laboratory, the sci- 
ence study can assume a reality 
that is otherwise impossible. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a fourth 
grade is studying plants and how 
they grow—a standard unit for 
one of the grades in almost ev- 
ery school that offers a science 
curriculum. Various problems 
are raised. Some are answered 
through reading in the basic text 
and in reference books, through 
experimentation by the children, 
and through use of pictures and 
other visual aids. But some prob- 
lems need more information for 
their solution than is provided by 
these usual sources. 

Four problems actually raised 
by one fourth grade and used as 
the basis for a trip to a local 
greenhouse were these: How are 
new plants cultivated? How can 
plants be grown without soil? 
How - are flowers adapted for 
cross-pollination? What is the 
best way to transplant a growing 
plant? 


Do you use community resources to make science 
teaching more meaningful and enjoyable? This dis- 
cussion shows how best to locate and utilize them. 


The following procedure was 
used. A committee of pupils, and 
the teacher, made an appointment 
with the greenhouse owner. Up- 
on arrival, they explained their 
problems to him and arranged a 
time for the class visit. Three or 
four portions of the greenhouse 
were chosen for emphasis because 
work in progress at those points 
related directly to the problems 
under consideration. 

The teacher and the committee 
reported their findings to the 


class and plans were made for the 


trip. First, matters of conduct 
and courtesy were talked over. 
The purpose of the trip was ex- 
plained and made clear. Certain 
pupils assumed responsibility for 
the safety of the group in cross- 
ing streets; others were detailed 
to present their problems to the 
men at the greenhouse. All were 
free to ask questions relating to 
the problems. Some time was al- 
lowed for pupils to explore and 
ask questions concerning other 
things that interested them. 

In a follow-up discussion, the 
problems were considered in re- 
lation to the observations made 
and the talks heard. The pupils 
evaluated the general effectiveness 
of the field trip, based on accom- 
plishment of its purposes and on 
general group deportment. As a 
result, these fourth-graders estab- 
lished a desirable and pleasant 
relationship with one important 
community resource. 
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The trip was successful because 
(1) it satisfied a definite need, 
(2) pupils participated in plan- 
ning the trip and shared in re- 
sponsibility for its success, (3) a 
preliminary visit to the green- 
house provided an opportunity to 
state the problems being consid- 
ered, (4) the greenhouse had ma- 
terial available that bore directly 
on these problems, (5) there was 
a follow-up discussion, and (6) 
the social significance of a trip 
away from school was adequately 
discussed. 

With such considerations in 
mind, the school can make ex- 
cellent use of the community as 
a science laboratory. Without 
them, much time is wasted. 

Making effective use of an in- 
dividual as a resource is often a 
failure because of lack of prepa- 
ration. Members of fire depart- 
ments are frequently called to 
schools to talk to children, and 
the result often falls short of ex- 
pectations. It is essential to re- 
member that most firemen are 
not accustomed to giving such 
talks. Their contribution to a 
group of girls and boys can be 
very important, provided that 
both the teacher and the pupils 
do their share. The children, for 
their part, should have definite, 
sensible questions to ask. Before 
the date.of the talk, the teacher 
would do well to inform the 
fire-department member about 
the things that children need to 
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Weather reports posted for airplane travel offer one interesting ex- 
hibit for science classes, tying in with several possible fields oy study. 
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know and what they are inter- 
ested in. She should volunteer 
to help him when he comes be- 
fore the group by encouraging 
him to discuss phases of the topic 
which she knows the children can 
understand. She may reasonably 
suggest types of apparatus which 
the pupils would like to see and 
learn more about. 

It is extremely important for 
pupils to realize that the visitor 
has been asked to come to the 
school and is therefore entitled to 
courteous treatment and atten- 
tion. Such an occasion as this is 
an excellent one for teaching so- 
cial attitudes. Whenever outsid- 
ers are invited to speak at the 
school, the situation should be as 
natural as possible. It should be 
considered an opportunity for 
learning. In every community, 
there are many persons who have 
experiences and knowledge to 
share with schools. How effec- 
tively this sharing is accomplished 
will depend in large measure up- 
on how carefully the preliminary 
planning has been done. 

In general, teachers are dis- 
tressingly unaware of the oppor- 
tunities for science teaching that 
are everywhere present in a com- 
munity. Because they are busy 
people, it often happens that 
days, weeks, and even months 
pass before they carry out their 
intentions to learn about appro- 
priate sources of community aid. 

To assist all their elementary 
teachers in this time-consuming 
job, certain school administrators 
have a standing committee of 
teachers to act as a clearing house 
on possible community resources. 
The committee keeps a file of 
places to visit, persons to contact, 
and other essential information, 
compiled on the basis of the 
curriculum. Listed are the busi- 
ness places, public services, and 
persons that can contribute to 
various units. -The file is kept up 
to date by making necessary addi- 
tions and changes. Such a com- 
mittee has been found to be of 
much help in facilitating the use 
of community resources. 

A science supervisor in one of 
our largest city systems has pre- 
pared maps of some of the parks 
that are available to groups of 
children. Teachers can study the 
maps to determine kinds of trees 
and other plants they are likely 
to see in each park, kinds of an- 
imals and bird life usually found 
there, (Continued on page 93) 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 


Birds in Winter 
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It was a warm November day. Robin came to a big wood. . 
Robin was on his way south. Here he met Blue Jay. 

Most of the leaves lay “Aren't you going south where c 

in brown piles on the ground. there is food?” asked Robin. | 

Soon the days would grow “No, | stay here in winter,” , 

very cold. said Blue Jay. | 
There would be little food “There are plenty of acorns . 
for the birds to eat. for me to eat.” 





/ 


Then Robin met Chickadee. 
“Will you go south where 

there is food?” asked Robin. 
“| will find seeds here,” 


said Chickadee. 


“Then | must see Woodpecker. 


Maybe he will go south,” 
said Robin. 
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But Woodpecker did not go south. 
He stayed in the North, too. 
He found insects under 
the bark of trees. 
One day when it snowed, he 
found some suet on a limb. 
A little girl or boy had put it 
there for the birds. 
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Seatwork for “Birds in Winter” 





Draw and color these pictures. 


Draw a robin. 

He is flying. 

Draw a blue jay. 
He is eating acorns. 


Draw a chickadee. 
He is eating seeds. 


Draw a woodpecker. 
He is eating insects. 


Draw two children 


feeding the birds. 


Cross out the wrong word. 


north. 


1. Robin was going aa 


wood. 


2. Robin came to a one 


not 


acorn 


5. He eats ba ’ 


in winter. 





Draw a line under the word 
that sounds like the one 
marked in the sentence. 


1. It was a warm day. 
say see saw 


2. Robin was going south. 





make miss mouth 


3. The leaves lay on the ground. 





ran. round rang 


4. The days would grow cold. 


told took top 


5. Birds must have food to eat. 


seeds seat seem 





Write Yes if the sentence is 
’ true. 

Write No if the sentence is 
false. 


Robin stayed in the North. —— 
Blue Jay went south. __ 
Chickadee went south. __ 
Woodpecker ate insects. __ 


One day when it snowed 
he found some suet. __ 


A girl or boy had put it out 
for the birds, __ 


Birds should be fed in winter. __ 
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Cities and States 
INEZ KNIBB SIBLEY 


Each paragraph gives a descrip- 
tion of a city or state and a clue 
to its name. Identify the city or 
state and determine the word. 

1. This city is the oldest in 
Georgia. Take away the last five 
letters of its name and add E to 
the first three letters, and get a 
word that means to be thrifty. 

2. This city in Montana is fa- 
mous for copper mining. Add R 
to the end of its five-lettered 
name, and get what we spread on 
bread. 

3. This city in New Jersey 
was the home of Walt Whitman. 
Take away the first three letters 
of its name and get the name of 
the lion’s home. 

4. This city is the capital of 
Maine. Drop off the last letter 
of its name and get the name of 
a month. 

§. This is America’s second 
largest city, and the greatest rail- 
way center in the world. Re- 
move the last three letters of its 
name and get a word that means 
stylish or smart. 

6. This place is a well-known 
health resort, and a cereal is made 
there. Take off the last part of 
its name, and the first part is a 
word meaning a fight. 

7. This state has a famous 
song written about it. Take away 
the last four letters and get the 
name of a girl. 

8. The name of this historic 
seaport town in South Carolina 
begins with the name of a man, 
and ends with a weight. Drop 
off the last six letters and get a 
word that means to burn. 

9. The Grand Canyon, which 


is called one of the seven wonders 


of the world, is found in this 
state. Drop off the last four let- 
ters of its name, add D, and get 
a word that means dry or with- 
out moisture. 

10. This state is called “The 
Lone Star State.” Take away the 
last two letters of its name, add 
T, and get what a minister 
preaches on. 

11. This city in Pennsylvania 
is known as the greatest steel- 
producing city in the world. Re- 
move the last seven letters of its 
ten-lettered mame, and get a 
word that means a hole in the 
ground. 

12. This is a historic port in 
Oregon noted for salmon fishing. 
Drop off the last four letters of 
its name, add ER, and get the 
name of a flower. 

13. Duke University of North 
Carolina is found here. Drop off 
the first three letters of the place 
name, and get the name of a kind 
of meat. 

14. This state’s name of four 
letters ends with the same letter 
that begins it. Take away the 
last two letters, and get an excla- 
mation. ° 

15. This place is the capital of 
Massachusetts. Leave off the 
first two letters and add E to the 
last four, and get the name of a 
small rock. 

16. This city is the capital of 
the largest state in the United 
States. Take away the first three 
letters and get the name of a 
metal. 

17. This is the largest city in 
New Jersey. Take away the first 
three letters, and get the name of 


Noah’s refuge from the Flood. 

















Governor Brewsters Chair 
Peregrine White’s Cradle 
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The John Alden House, Duxbury, Mass. 
Built in 1655 








18. This city is noted for its 
skyscrapers. Take away the last 
part of its name, and the first 
part will be a word that is the op- 
posite of old. 

19. This is the largest city in 
Fiorida. Take away the last five 
letters of its name and get the 


name of a president of the United 
States. 

20. This place in New Mexico 
was founded by Spaniards. Take 
away the last part of its name, 
and the first part is the name of 
someone who visits children at 
Christmas. (For key, see page 104) 


“Courtship of Miles Standish” 


JOHN H. TREANOR 


Master, Francis Parkman District, Boston, Massachusetts 


stupy of The Courtship of 

Miles Standish should take 
about two weeks, A first reading 
entirely for the joy of the story 
will stimulate interest, and then 
more detailed consideration can 
be given to each part, using the 
following tests. Finally, parts 
may be dramatized, particular 
verses memorized, and some com- 
ment made on the characters, 
setting, or action of the poem. 


Introduction.—Fill in the blanks. 


1. The poem’s title is _____.. 
2. The author’s name is ____.. 
3. The story takes place in the 
colony of ______. 
4. The leading characters are 
a _., and 
I. Miles Standish—Choose the 


right ending for each sentence. 

1. Miles Standish was 
a. the colonial governor. 
b. captain of the Plymouth 
soldiers. 
c. captain of the “Mayflow- 
er.” 

2. John Alden was 
a. the minister of Plymouth. 
b. a sailor. 
c. secretary to the Captain. 





3. Miles Standish took pride in 
a. his warlike weapons. 

b. his new log cabin. 
c. his Indian friends. 

4. John Alden was busy 
a. repairing a wooden hut. 
b. polishing a gun. 

c. writing letters to Eng- 
land. 

5. The Captain was sad because 
a. his wife, Rose, had re- 
cently died. 

b. he thought the Indians 
would destroy the colony. 
<. the “Mayflower” was sail- 
ing for Englafd. 

6. John Alden 
a. feared the Indians. 

b. was in’ love with Priscilla. 
c. longed to return to Eng- 


land. 


Il. Love and Friendship.—Write 
answers to these questions. 

1. What, besides martial skill, 
did Miles Standish admire in 
Julius Caesar? 

2. What name appeared con- 
tinually in John Alden’s letters? 

3. What three books did Miles 
Standish have in his library? 

4. Whom did he seek as his 
helpmate? 
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The Standish House, Duxbury, Mass. 
Built in 1666 
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§. What did he request John 
Alden to do for him? 

6. Why didn’t he himself ask 
the maiden? 


7. Did he suspect that John. 


Alden loved Priscillg? 


Ill. The Lover’s Errand.—If the 
sentence is true, write T after it; 
if it is false, write F. 

1. John Alden refused to do 
what the Captain asked. 

2. As a parting gift for the 
maiden, he gathered mayflowers. 

3. Priscilla was sitting in the 
doorway, knitting. 

4. She intended to return to 
England on the “Mayflower.” 

§. During the winter, all of 
Priscilla’s relatives had died. 

6. Priscilla knew the Captain 
loved her. 

7. Priscilla was glad to see 
John Alden. 

8. When John spoke for Miles 
Standish, Priscilla was amazed 
and angry. 

'9. John used blunt words. 

10. Priscilla said, “Why don’t 

you speak for yourself, John?” 


IV. John Alden.—Choose the 
word or phrase in the parenthesis 
that makes the sentence true. 

1. John Alden left Priscilla’s 
home and wandered alone (in the 
woods, by the seashore, along the 
edge of the village). 

2. He was filled with joy be- 
cause (the Indians had been de- 
feated, Miles Standish was going 
alone to England, he had learned 
that Priscilla loved him). 

3. He was likewise sad because 
he felt he had (betrayed, wound- 
ed, dishonored) the Captain. 

4. When John Alden gave his 
report on his errand, the captain 
(thanked him, offered him a gift, 
shouted in anger). 


§. The Indians (attacked the 
settlers, sent a snakeskin filled 
with arrows, came to the first 
Thanksgiving). 

6. Miles Standish answered by 
(burning the arrows, killing the 
Indian messenger, returning the 
skin filled with powder and bul- 
lets). 


V. The Sailing of the “Mayflow- 
er.”—Fill each blank with the 
word or group of words that 
makes the sentence true. 

1. Miles Standish and his sol- 
diers, led by , started at 
dawn. 

2. Meanwhile the “Mayflower” 
prepared to _____. 

3. John Alden planned . 

4. At the last moment he saw 
amaaaaind standing alone on the 
shore. 


§. John 


Alden decided to 


VI. Priscilla—Choose the correct 
ending for each sentence. 
1. Priscilla Mullins, the Pil- 
grim maiden, 
a. hastened to meet Miles 
Standish. 
b. approached John Alden, 
who was standing on the 
shore. 
c. sailed on the “Mayflow- 
er.” 
2. She said to John Alden, 
a. “I am going to marry 
Miles Standish.” 
b. “I am returning to Eng- 
land.” 
c. “Let us be true friends.” 
3. John Alden immediately 
a. agreed to be her friend 
and protector. 
b. urged Priscilla to marry 
him. 
c. brought Priscilla to Miles 
Standish. 


4. Together John and Priscilla 
a. set sail for England. 
b. watched the “Mayflow- 
er” depart for England. 
c. went to the house of 
Miles Standish. 


VII. March of Miles Standish.— 
Answer by writing a complete 
sentence. 

1. Marching to the Indian vil- 
lage, why did Miles Standish de- 
cide to give up his suit for the 
maiden, Priscilla? 

2. What were the names of 
the two Indian sachems? 

3. How did Standish frighten 
the Indians? 

4. What trophy of war did 
he bring back to Plymouth? 

5. Why was Priscilla glad she 
had not married Miles Standish? 


VIII. The Spinning Wheel.—If 
the sentence is true, write T after 
it; if it is false, write F. 

1. During the months that 
went by, John Alden built him- 
self a new home. 

2. Priscilla was continually in 
his thoughts. 


3. John Alden held the skein 
of wool while Priscilla was wind- 
ing it into a ball. 

4. Miles Standish finally re- 
quested Priscilla to marry him. 

5. A messenger said that Miles 
Standish was sailing for England. 

6. Priscilla fainted when she 
heard this news. 

7. John Alden clasped her in 
his arms and claimed her. 


IX. The Wedding Day.—Choose 
the word or phrase in the paren- 
thesis that makes the sentence 
true. 

1. John and Priscilla were mar- 
ried (in the spring, in the winter, 
in the autumn). ; 

2. As the ceremony ended, 
(Miles Standish, Hobomok, two 
boys) entered the church. 

3. Everyone was (disappointed, 
frightened, amazed). 

4. Miles Standish asked (John 
Alden, Priscilla, the Magistrate) 
to forgive him. 

5. The bride was brought to 
the new home (on a snow-white 
bull, in an oxcart, in her hus- 
band’s arms). (For key, see page 104) 


States and Their Capitals 


MARY ANDREEN HENRY 


How is your United States geog- 
raphy? You should answer all 
the questions in ten minutes. 

1. Name the four states whose 
capitals’ names end in the word 
city. 

2. Name four states that begin 
with the word new. 

3. Name _ four _ states 
should not be abbreviated. 

4. Name a state whose capital 
city is: (a) a small stone; (5) 


that 


a biblical character; (c) a girl’s 
name; (d) a discoverer. 

5. Name three states whose 
capital cities are named for for- 
mer presidents. 

6. Name the state whose capi- 
tal city has the name of (a4) a 
famous Elizabethan | navigator, 
(6) a German statesman, (c) 
the Virginia estate and home of a 
former president, (d) a famous 
dance. (For key, see page 104) 











An Early Colonial Plow 
and Spinning Whee! 
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ANNIE L. LESTER 


rabbit who lived in the far 
North with his mother. Their 
home was a nest made in the soft 
earth and hidden by the brown 
tall grass. 

As Little Rabbit played in the 
tall grass one summer morning, 
his mother said, “Be very still, 
Little Rabbit. Do not twitch 
your nose or wiggle your ears.” 
Little Rabbit sat very still and 
he did “not twitch his nose or 
wiggle his ears. Soon an animal 
with big sharp teeth and hungry- 
looking eyes ran swiftly by. 

“What was that, Mother?” in- 
quired Little Rabbit. 

“That was a fox. You must 
learn to be very careful. When 
you see a strange animal, sit as 
still as you can and you will not 
be seen because your coat is the 
color of the grass. That is why 
rabbits have soft brown coats.” 

At last the summer was over. 
The weather began to be colder. 
One day Little Rabbit ran to his 
mother crying. 

“Oh, Mother,” he said, “I am 
losing my nice brown coat. All 
the hairs are coming out. What 
shall I do?” 

“Don’t worry, Little Rabbit. 
You will have a new white coat 
soon,” said Mother Rabbit. 

“TI don’t want a white coat,” 
said Little Rabbit. “The wild an- 
imals will find me.” 

“The snow will come, and then 
you'll need a warm, white coat.” 


O= there was a little brown 
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Little Rabbit went every day 
to the big pond and looked to 
see whether his coat had turned 
white. One day he could not see 
his reflection in the pond. 

“The pond is covered with ice 
now. Soon the snow will come,” 
his mother told him. 

“Is my coat all white?” Little 
Rabbit wanted to know. 

“You have a beautiful white 
coat of thick, warm fur.” 

The next morning when Little 
Rabbit looked out of his home 
the ground was covered with 
snow. The air was cold but it 
made him feel good. 

“Mother, may I run out in the 
snow?” he asked. 

“Yes, but watch where you go, 
or you might get lost.” 

Little Rabbit ran and ran. He 
ran in big circles all over the 
field, and laughed at his tracks in 
the snow. 

All at once he looked up and 
saw a fox running along. Little 
Rabbit was frightened. He was 
far away from his home, so he sat 
as still as he could. He did not 
twitch his ears or wiggle his nose, 
and the fox ran by without see- 
ing him. Little Rabbit ran home 
as quickly as he could. He told 
his mother about the fox. 

“The fox did not see you in the 
snow because of your beautiful 
white coat,” she told him. 

“I am glad I have a brown coat 
in summer and a white coat in 
winter,” said Little Rabbit. 
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Shuffles’ Thanksgiving Day 


FRANCES WHITE 


t was Thanksgiving Day at 
Nancy’s house, and everyone 

was very happy—everyone, that 
is, except Shuffles, the kitten. 
Shuffles had not been unhappy to 
start with, for he was generally 
a contented kitten. But every- 
thing seemed to go wrong for 
him that day. 

“Come, Shuffles, it’s Thanks- 
giving Day,” Nancy had called 
early that morning. “Let me tie 
this lovely pink bow around your 
neck.” 

Nancy herself was dressed in 
her party dress, and she wanted 
her kitten to be dressed up too. 
A lot of relatives were expected 
for dinner. They must look their 
best for company. 

Shuffles hated bows. “What 
respectable kitten would enjoy 
having that awful thing around 
his neck?” Shuffles thought, and 
he squirmed and squirmed. But 
Nancy did not take the bow off. 

And that was not the worst of 
it! When Shuffles ambled into 
the kitchen for his morning sau- 
cer of milk, his dish was empty. 
When he mewed his protest, Bess 
chased him out. She was so busy 
seeing to the turkey that she nev- 
er noticed Nancy had failed to 
feed her pet. 

Scurrying into the dining room, 
Shuffles barely missed having his 
tail stepped on by Nancy’s moth- 
er, who was carrying stacks of 
dishes from the corner cupboard 
to the table. 

When. Nancy’s cousins came, 
they pounced upon Shuffles. 

“Isn’t he cute?” 

“He’s a darling. Let me hold 
him.” 

And they squeezed and squeezed 
him until he was sure that he 
would never be able to miaow 
again. Nancy rescued him finai- 
ly, and Shuffles slipped away while 
the cousins were talking to her. 
He crawled under Father’s easy 
chair, his favorite spot. “I will 
stay here until those rough chil- 
dren go away,” Shuffles decided. 

Just: at that moment Nancy’s 
mother called, “Dinner is ready.” 


Poor little Shuffles under the 
chair! His tail hurt, his sidés 
hurt, and his fur was so ruffled 
that he didn’t believe he could 
ever lick it smooth again. His 
ears hurt from hearing so much 
laughter and talking. Moreover, 
Shuffles was hungry. He decided 
that he would risk coming out 
from under the chair in the hope 
of getting something to eat. So 
he hurried into the kitchen just 
as Bess came through the swing- 
ing door. e 

“Get away, Shuffles,” scolded 
Bess. “Can’t you see I’m busy? 
You almost tripped me!” 

“Miaow,” said Shuffles faintly. 

Bess pushed him aside with her 
foot—gently, it’s true, but she 
pushed him. 

Poor, hungry little Shuffles! 
He silently slipped out the back 
door and started across the back 
yard, wondering where he could 
find something to eat. Any old 
thing would do. Why, he might 
even investigate-the neighbors’ 
garbage. Old Striped Tom down 
the street bragged about the nice 
things he had found in garbage 
cans. Tom caught mice, too. 

He hadn’t gone very far, how- 
ever, when he heard Nancy’s 
voice. “Here, Shuffles, Shuffles,” 
she called. Shuffles didn’t hesi- 
tate. He turned and trotted back 
to the house at once. 

“Here is your lunch, Shuffles,” 
said Nancy, when he was back in 
the kitchen once more. “I almost 
forgot my little kitty.” She gave 
him some food from the Thanks- 
giving dinner and poured him a 
saucer of milk. Shuffles ate and 
ate and ate. Never had he en- 
joyed such a fine meal! 

“Land sakes, no wonder that 
kitten kept getting in my way,” 
said Bess. “He was hungry, poor 
thing.” To show she was sorry, 
Bess brought Shuffles’ basket into 
the kitchen so that he could take 
a map in peace. ; 

Shuffles was not unhappy any 
more. After he washed his face, 
he curled up in ‘his basket and, 
purred and purred.and purred.& 
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TO READ OR TELL 


A- Doll for Priscilla 


KATHLEEN JEFFERS DONELSON 


HE covered wagon creaked to 

a stop and Priscilla Johnson 

laughed happily. “Oh, Ma,” she 

said, peering into her mother’s 

face, which was almost hidden by 

a big sunbonnet, “are we going 
into the trading center?” 

“You might as well get down,” 
said her father, coming back to 
the wagon. “This is our last stop 
at a store. A few miles beyond 
here the trail goes through the 
timber and then on to that prai- 
rie tract over by the Kickapoo.” 

“Will that be our farm, Pa?” 

Priscilla’s father chuckled as he 
set her on the ground. “It will 
be when we make a farm out of 
it. But first we'll have to build 
a house and barn, plow the fields, 
and plant the crops. But what’s 
this you’re clutching in your fist, 
daughter?” 

Priscilla opened her hand and 
showed him a brown nut. “It’s a 
buckeye,” she replied. “I picked 
it up in Ohio. People say that 
buckeyes bring good luck.” 

“Maybe they do,” her mother 
replied with a laugh. “Maybe it 
will bring us a nice cabin, a gar- 
den, and flowers—” 

“And a bed for me and maybe 
a doll,” Priscilla finished. 

Pa was handing Ma down over 
the high wheel. “Hear her,” he 
said, “a big girl of eight and she 
talks of dolls!” 

Ma smoothed down her long 
gray calico skirt. “Now, Pa, you 


quit teasing. A doll’s company 
for a girl. It’s a shame the mice 
spoiled Priscilla’s other one.” 

A man’s voice called. “How- 
dy, folks. Light and rest a spell.” 

It was Mr. Higgins, proprietor 
of the trading center. He looked 
sad, Priscilla thought, but his 
voice was friendly. They went 
with him toward the store. 

Priscilla followed her mother 
over the doorstep. She looked 


‘eagerly about. Mr. Higgins had 


taken his place behind the rough 
board counter. 

“This is a lonesome place,” he 
stated. “I left my family back 
in Ohio, until I can get a start. 
You’re lucky to have yours with 
you,” he said to Mr. Johnson. 

It was then Priscilla saw the 
doll sitting on the shelf just 
above Mr. Higgins’ shining baid 
head. She knew it was the most 
beautiful doll in all the world. 
Mr. Higgins took it down and 
put it on the counter. 

“I see that you like this doll. 
Perhaps your pa will buy it for 
you.” He winked at her. 

Priscilla touched the ruffled 
pink dress. She rubbed her hand 
over the black painted hair that 
was as smooth as her own. The 
doll’s eyes were blue like hers too. 
The head was carved out of wood, 
but so carefully were the cheeks 
tinted, they seemed real. 

“Ma,” she said at last, “isn’t it 
pretty? I never saw pink calico 
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before—my calico dresses are al- 
ways red or blue.” 

“Yes,” her mother agreed, “it’s 
pretty, dear, but we can’t buy 
=” 

Priscilla bit her lips. Her fa- 
ther’s voice seemed far away as 
he counted out the money to pay 
for the thread, corn meal, and 
salt which he had bought. Then 
she saw him putting the deerskin 
pouch back into his pocket. Her 
disappointment was so keen that 
she paid scarcely any attention 
when Mr. Higgins said that In- 
dians frequently camped along 
the Kickapoo. 

Looking back as she reached 
the door, she saw Mr. Higgins’ 
sad eyes on her. Impulsively, she 
darted back toward the counter. 
“Here,” she said, “is a buckeye, 
from Ohio. I hope it brings you 


Philip’s 











good luck and your family to 
keep you company.” 

Then she was out the door, and 
sobs were shaking her little body. 
Mother put an arm about her 
heaving shoulders as they walked 
to their wagon, and tried to ex- 
plain why they didn’t dare spend 
any of their money for a doll 
whén it would be months before 
they could expect to raise crops 
that would provide anything to 
eat. 

Her father’s face was sober as 
he helped them into the wagon. 
Then the door banged, and out 
came Mr. Higgins with the doll 
in his pudgy hands. . 

“Here, child,” he panted, as he 
reached the wagon, “I want you 
to have this doll, because my 
little girl is so far away and 
you’re such (Continued on page 100) 


Friends 


CLARA LOUISE KESSLER 


Mon’ I’m going to bring 
two boys home with me 
after school,” said Philip one 
noon. “I wish—” He paused to 
frown at his three sisters, who 
showed they were pleased by the 
news. “I don’t know why you 
girls have to tag me all the time. 


-Mother, won’t you make them 


stay in the house or something?” 

“Why, of course,” Mrs. Ray 
said, to the girls’ surprise. “What 
are you boys planning to do?” 

“We're going to make an auto- 
mobile out in the garage,” Philip 
replied with a secret air. 

“Then the girls must play on 
the front porch,” their mother 
decided. 

“Oh, no,” said Dixie promptly. 
““Why can’t we be three prisoners 
locked in the sewing room? It 
will be a dungeon and there we 
shall starve and wring our hands 
while the royal visitors laugh and 
make merry.” 

Small Sonny’s eyes had grown 
very big at this vivid description. 
Suddenly he screamed, “I—I—I 
don’t want to do that.” 

“Pooh, you’re nothing but a 
boy,” soothed Shirley. “It’s only 
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girls that have to be locked in 
the sewing room.” 

Promptly after school three 
small girls with scarlet cheeks and 
flying pinafores ran breathlessly 
into the Ray house. They skipped 
through the living room into 
the smaller sewing room beyond. 
With the utmost caution, Dixie 
crept to the window and peeped 
through the curtains. 

“Sister Anne, Sister Anne,” 
implored Shirley. She sank down 
to the floor and stretched out 
both hands. “Do you see anyone 
coming?” 

Dixie knew the Bluebeard sto- 
ry by heart. She raised one hand 
to her brow and croaked in dis- 
mal accents, “Only a cloud of 
dust on yonder horizon.” 

Shirley rocked back and forth 
in a burst of grief while Jean gig- 
gled. 

“Sister Anne, Sister Anne,” 
wailed Shirley. “Don’t you see 
anything coming?” 

“Only a cloud—” began Dixie, 
to break off in excitement as she 
caught a glimpse of three boys 
swinging down the block. “Here 
they come.” (Continued on page 101) 
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W* HAVE heard first-grade 


teachers speak of their pu- 
pils as being “in charts” and “out 
of charts.” Yet there is no stage 
in primary teaching at which it 
is obligatory to stop making and 
using charts. Indeed they sup- 
ply excellent material for reading 
throughout the first, second, and 
third grades, and may be used to 
advantage even later. The only 
difference is that as the children 
become independent in reading, 
the teacher has less opportunity 
to record their experiences and 
plans, since they make more use 
of books and are able to do their 
own writing. Thus the charts 
are transformed into stories, ex- 
periences, and plans written by 
individual children. 


EXPERIENCE CHARTS 


Repeatedly I have asked groups 
of experienced teachers the ques- 
tion, “What is a reading chart?” 
Almost as often the answer has 
been, “A reading chart is a story 
about something which the chil- 
dren have done.” 

These teachers meant that aft- 
er the children had taken a walk, 
brought a pet to school, and so 
on, they were asked to write a 
story about the particular hap- 
pening. Thereupon they dictated 
sentences which the teacher put 
on the blackboard, though in do- 
ing so she used words she wanted 
the children to learn. Later the 
story was transferred to oak tag 
or newsprint, making a chart. 

This type of chart is common- 
ly known as an experience chart. 
However, in recording children’s 
experiences to use as reading ma- 
terials, the child’s own language 
should be given. It is an attitude 
toward reading that we are inter- 
ested in securing, not the learn- 
ing of many words. 

When Pete, out of his meager 
background of experience, chose 
to express himself in rhyme, he 
spoke about rain making “taters” 
grow. As his teacher wrote this 
rhyme, she was unable to make 
herself write “taters.” Instead, 
she wrote “potatoes.” However, 
every time Pete read the rhyme 
he ignored her change and said 
“caters.” When the teacher tried 
to. correct him by saying quietly 
but firmly, “Potatoes, Pete,” he 
looked at her as if she were the 
one in error, and replied, “No, 
Miss G——, ‘taters’!” At that, 
the rhyme was rewritten using 
the word originally given. 
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CHARTS AS READING MATERIAL 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


Many kinds of charts can be invaluable as reading 
material for children. Here are some suggestions 
to guide you in constructing and utilizing them. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 





A group experience, such as the making of applesauce, calls for advance 
charts and 


planning, whi 


“Potatoes” was not in Pete’s 
vocabulary, and the use of it 
spoiled his piece of creative work. 
There will be plenty of time for 
Pete to learn the word “potatoes” 
after he has achieved the proper 
feeling toward school, and one of 
its principal activities, reading. 
At the time it was much more 
important that he develop a good 
attitude toward reading. 

The experience chart as read- 
ing material, and as an outgrowth 
of a valuable experience, is most 
worth while, but it must be the 
work of children. It need not 
be something experienced by all 
the girls and boys in the grade, 
nor does it have to be dictated 
with a group sitting together. 

The teacher often writes about 
experiences which she knows will 
be interesting to the pupils. She 
may overhear certain sentences 
or rhymes which she believes are 
worth writing, and record them. 

This kind of reading material 
grows directly out of day-by-day 
living. The richer the experi- 
ences of children, the better the 
material will be. 


CHART CONSTRUCTION 


Neatness and legibility are the 
most important physical aspects 
of a chart. Pictures painted by 
the teacher are out of place on a 
child’s chart. Pictures cut from 
magazines may be used. If one 
is to be drawn, some child should 
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may be recorded on various 


used as a reminder. 


be asked to do the work. The op- 
portunity for the pupil to express 
himself with a definite purpose 
in mind should not be neglected. 

In making up a chart, the first 
thing to remember is to use the 
least expensive materials, such as 
black crayon and newsprint or 
smooth light-colored wrapping 
paper. Interest in a chart usually 
lasts but a short time, for every 
day something new happens, to 
discuss and read about. In view 
of this, the use of expensive ma- 
terials is wasteful. 

It is generally believed that 
manuscript writing is the best 
kind to teach young pupils. The 
teacher, therefore, should use it 
when she is writing anything to 
place before them. 

At least part of the time, the 
charts should be written in per- 
manent form as the pupils give 
the sentences. It is good for chil- 
dren to see the “writing down” 
of what they dictate, and it saves 
time as well. In preparing to 
write a chart in its permanent 
form, either thumbtack a sheet 
of paper on an easel, lay it on 
some flat surface, or fasten it to 
the blackboard with transparent 
cellulose tape. 

For instance, suppose the wind 
starts blowing and the rain be- 
gins to pour; Billy stops painting, 
looks out the window, sees the 
leaves blowing off the trees, and 
suddenly says: 








“Sun, shine on the world today. 
This wind is blowing our leaves - 
away.” 


His teacher is standing close 
enough to hear him. That is just 
what she has been waiting for, as 
Billy needs to be commended for 
work well done. He should gain 
respect for his own ability. His 
chum who lives next door to him 
is learning to read more quickly 
than Billy. Billy’s mother knows 
it and, to try to stimulate her 
son, has remarked on the fact. 

Quickly this teacher exclaims, 
“Billy, that is good! I enjoyed 
it so much that I should like to 
write it, so you and everyone else 
in our room can see how it looks.” 
She picks up a large sheet of pa- 
per, places it in a position for 
writing, and with a black crayon 
forms the letters of the words 
spoken by Billy. 

Naturally, since these are his 
words, Billy lingers to observe the 
writing done; and the other chil- 
dren gather to see what is happen- 
ing. They see the writing begin 
on the left-hand side of the pa- 
per and- move toward the right. 
They also see it start at the top of 
the page and continue, line after 
line, until it reaches the bottom. 
These motions are the same as the 
eye movements of a person when 
he reads. This is only one of the 
many learnings that have to take 
place before a child reads. 

Writing with the pupils watch- 
ing gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to call attention to certain 
letter formations, and to various 
letters (used at the beginning of 
words) with which the children 
already are familiar. 


CREATIVE THOUGHTS 


One day as the rain streamed 
down the windowpanes, a teacher 
and a group of second-grade pu- 
pils sat together on a rug, en- 
joying poetry. The teacher read 
while the children joined her on 
all the lines they knew. From 
her collection she read several po- 
ems about rain. In the pause that 
occurred at the close of one, Dick 
said, “I have thought of a poem 
about rain.” When his teacher 
asked him whether he should like 
to say it for the class, he chanted 
the following rhyme. 

“Rainy, rainy afternoon, 


I wish the sun would come out 
soon.” 


“Noon and soon sound alike,” 
remarked the teacher. “Suppose 
I write all (Continued on page 92) 
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| A WALKING TURKEY 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 
Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 








Handwork 




















yg turkey is different from many Thanksgiving 
turkeys which the children will make, for this one 
“walks.” Cut the turkey body from brown construc- 
tion paper, and color it with crayons. Make the 
wheel from cardboard, and coler the four feet orange. 
The rest of the wheel may be green and brown. 
Fasten this underneath the turkey at the point indicat- 
ed. Now, held by the tail, he can be “walked” along. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


PAINTING PILGRIMS AND INDIANS 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE paintings on these pages were made 
T by children in the third grade. The 
single faces and figures were done first. 
When children have practiced painting 
Pilgrim and Indian faces on 9” x 12” pa- 
per they become more interested, and do 
better work, in the painting of larger 
compositions on 12” x 18” paper. They 
have more confidence in themselves after 
they have practiced drawing the faces. 

Illustration 2 shows the style used by 
the majority of third-graders. (Second- 
graders also can paint faces in this style.) 
The oval is painted first, and the nose is 
added. The eye and mouth are painted 
on the oval shape. Illustration 5 was 
made by one of the more advanced third- 
graders. This is typical of the style at- 
tempted by those who are better in art. 
The nose, mouth, and chin were painted 
without drawing or painting an oval. II- 
lustration 8 was also done in the same way. 

The front-view faces (Illustrations 6 
and 7) represent an Indian and a Pilgrim 
man, By drawing the lower part of each 
face with three straight lines the pictures 
were made to look more like men than 
women. When women’s faces wereshown, 
they were painted with rounded chins. 
(See Illustrations 1 and 3.) 

When children paint portraits of Pil- 
grims they should be encouraged to make 
them simple, using brushes which are not 
too small. 

If children are allowed to paint many 
details in the portraits, the practice of 
painting faces will not help them when 
they wish to show the face as part of the 
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illustration 2 
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entire figure. When a whole figure is 
shown in a picture, the eyes must be rep- 
resented by just a stroke or two with the 
brush. If a child has formed the habit of 
showing many little lines in the eyes, he 
becomes discouraged when he tries to 
paint the face because he cannot put in all 
of the little lines. 

When an entire person is painted, the 
face is much smaller. The child keeps say- 
ing, “The brush is no good. It is too big. 
I can’t paint. I like drawing with pencil 
better. I don’t care for painting.” 

The teacher must realize that if she is 
teaching painting she is not at the time 
teaching drawing. These are two differ- 
ent things. The practice, therefore, of 
painting the face alone on a paper is a pre- 
liminary step to the painting of that face 
on the body of a person in a later picture. 

Practice in painting faces should go 
quickly. Each portrait shown here was 
made in ten or fifteen minutes. (For 
practice paper use newsprint, so that it 
may be discarded, as many of our por- 
traits were.) 

The children were encouraged to use 
pure black paint, and also pure white. 
No bright colors were used for the Pil- 
grims’ clothes. The blue, green, red, pur- 
ple, and orange for their clothes were 
grayed, by mixing dirty leftover paint 
with a little of the new bright-colored 
paint. The pure black and white areas 
made colors look glorious which otherwise 
would have looked dull and faded. 

Since the portraits were made only to 
help with Pilgrim pictures, the children 
were not encouraged to fill in the back- 
ground. This would have taken more 
time, and was not essential, 


Illustrations 1 and 3 were painted by 
the most advanced third-graders. They 
quickly sketched with soft pencils light 
lines showing where the figures were to 
be placed. When they painted they did 
not carefully cover these lines, but instead 
they made quick brush strokes somewhere 
near the penciled lines. These lines had 
helped to plan the pictures. 

In Illustration 1, the child drew the Pil- 
grim mother and father first. Then he 
drew the two children walking in front of 
them. When he painted, however, he put 
the colors on the children first, and paint- 
ed the mother and father last. This shows 
how the crude pencil lines helped him. 
When painting, it was much better to 
have these lines to guide him. If he had 
painted the mother’s dress first, it would 
have been in his way when he wanted to 
leave the child’s face light, like the paper. 

In Illustration 3, Jimmy says, “This is 
part of a table at the first Thanksgiving.” 
First, he made a few pencil lines, drawing 
the line for the table. Then, he drew the 
Pilgrim man seated at the table. Next, he 
drew the Indian, and then the mother 
waiting on the table. Last of all he drew 
the stump to fill up the paper. 

When Jimmy painted the picture he 
made all of the black lines and spaces first. 
Then he painted the chair, table, dress, 
and cap of the woman. The sketchy, 
quick, penciled lines had helped him be- 
cause they had given him a chance to 
plan. After he had made this plan, he 
found that he could save time by putting 
all of the dark paint on at one time. 


Illustration 3 
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In the case of both of these procedures 
the crude pencil lines showed the child’s 
idea. He was then free to devote his ef- 
fort to the painting. Each is an interest- 
ing pattern of dark and light spaces. It 
was enough for each child to think of the 
dark and light pattern and not to have 
to think of the drawing at the same time. 

Illustrations 4 and 9 were made by chil- 
dren not as advanced in art. Each, how- 
ever, did very well in filling the space on 
12” x 18” paper with one person. In 
September and October, every child in the 
class had practiced drawing one person on 
this kind of paper. They had followed 
the rule of making the head almost touch 
the top of the paper, and the feet the bot- 
tom. They made the arms and the object 
carried by the person practically touch the 
sides of the paper, also. 

The skin color was not painted in any 
of these pictures, except in the Indian 
portrait, as the painting was done quickly. 
The clothes on some of the people were 
left the color of the paper. This is a quick 
and easy way to make a picture. 

The teacher needs to plan art work 
carefully. When each teacher adds up the 
time devoted to art in one month, the to- 
tal is not usually more than 400 or 500 
minutes. If much time is spent on one 
thing, there is little time left for other ac- 
tivities. It becomes important therefore 
for teachers to plan many things for small 
children to do quickly. When things are 
done quickly there is less danger of too 
difficult work being forced upon children. 

The faster the work is done, the more 
likely it is to be crude, but the teacher of 
small children must accept crude results. 
Children learn by making many quick 
things, and their work grows less crude 
after they have made many things. 

The drawings shown here were painted 
on manila drawing paper. Sometimes or- 
ange paper was used. On this (12” x 
18”) each child drew the lines of a Pil- 


Illustration 4 


grim. He painted the clothes in tones of 
gray, and used pure white for the collar 
on the coat, and cuffs. The hat and hair 
were painted black, as were the shoes. 
The paper was left orange for the skin, 
and the results were very effective. The 
orange of the paper gave a glow to the 
skin, and a brightness to the pictures. It 
made them very full of life. 

Sometimes we use tan wrapping paper 
for pictures five times as large as these. 
We paint white snow, gray and black 
clothes, and a few brown trees. Some- 
times we don’t: cover all of the ground 
with snow, but we leave part of it tan. 
It is fun then, after the picture is fin- 
ished, to paint tiny snowflakes all over the 
people, sky, and bare parts of the ground. 

In any work planned for children, the 
wise teacher takes into account the great 
differences in ability. Some children will 
be so advanced that they can take large 
pieces of wrapping (Continued on page 91) 
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FREE DRAWING OF ACTION. FIGURES 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


HEN a first-grader is free to express 

V4 his ideas, and his drawing vocabu- 

lary is sufficient for the purpose, the cray- 

on in his hand will be used to show life 

and action. Every line or mark in his pic- 
ture will have meaning. 

The drawing of people in action, en- 
gaged in some particular activity that the 
child artist wants to depict, is an unwel- 
come problem to many primary teachers 
who must guide children, but it is an ever- 
present one. An art lesson showing one 
position—which is generally a matter of 
copying—fails to give the required help, 
for a large variety of positions will be 
needed. 

To find a method of guidance that will 
be helpful, whether the action figure is to 
be walking, running, stooping, kneeling, 
jumping, skipping, crawling—or in any 
one of many other possible positions— 
often seems a baffling assignment. 

However, there are many good guid- 
ance methods which may be used. There 
are always stick figures, and cutout rec- 
tangles which may be arranged and traced 
around, along with jointed figures, and 
massed-in figures. 

The massed-in figure done with a short 
piece of peeled pressed crayon, used flat, 
has many points in its favor. Brown and 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RUTH ELISABETH FULTS 


orange are good colors to use. After a fig- 
ure has been massed in for action with a 
stump of brown, the bright colors can be 
put on with confidence. This is as simple 
as coloring a picture in a coloring book. 
The details so important to a child may be 
added where they belong. Undoubtedly 
the massed-in method brings results. The 
figures are wider and more solid than stick 
figures, and, generally speaking, they are 
more alive than the drawn figures. 

The rainy-day picture shown below 
was a follow-up lesson from some single- 
figure rainy-day drawings which we had 
massed in previously. Before and during 
the period there was a lively discussion 
about the hustle and bustle on the streets 
on a rainy day. 

Drawing the parade followed the draw- 
ing of the rainy-day scene, and was in- 
¢pired by a recent parade in town. The 
band was massed in first, and then the de- 
tails and colors were added. Recollection 
of the scene suggested to the children that 
they include the spectators also. 

Bands and marching were in the air. 
A favorite military march played on the 
phonograph during the art period served 
to motivate the production of marching 
buglers, bass drummers, color-bearers, and 
strutting drum majors and majorettes. 


Some of the children worked in rhythm, 
while others expressed the image called 
forth by the music. The music cast its 
spell, the listeners caught the mood, and 
happiness reigned. 

The cowboy picture was made during 
free periods, when the child had the priv- 
ilege of using an easel. Easels equipped 
with newsprint are always valuable be- 
cause they encourage free expression in 
drawing and painting. Here the child 
may express with confidence and satisfac- 
tion an ambition, a recent impression, or 
perhaps a bit of hero worship. 

The tree-cutter picture is a good exam- 
ple of the massed-in figure. The child 
had observed carefully, and so included 
such details as the red danger-signal flags 
and the man’s warm, visored cap. 

Art work procured by free, but guided, 
methods eliminates fear and worry over 
the outcome. The expression of the pupil 
is sincere and thorough. An adult might 
not understand various parts and details 
of the pictures drawn, but that should not 
bring criticism, as the child had a good 
reason for including each detail, and can 
explain any mark which he has made 
True sincerity identifies his work, and ii 
his own mind no detail which he has 
drawn is nonessential. 
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>| DOLLS FOR BOOK WEEK [fq 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN M. NICHOLAS 
Teacher of Art and Crafts, Pennhurst State School, Spring City, Pennsylvania 





































































i H™ you been trying to think of a good ac- home can be cleaned with commercial felt 
mm tivity which the children might carry on cleaner, and used advantageously. Felt is par- 
d in connection with Book Week? -Making dolls ticularly good for children to work with, be- 

to represent story characters is one possibility. cause it handles easily, and does not ravel. 
, Red Ridinghood is shown here. The only ma- Characters from other familiar stories can be 
ra terials needed are felt, cotton, yarn, and thread. made, and a clever and “different” display can 
ad Old felt hats which the children bring from _ be presented as part of Book Week observance. 
e- 
in 
Id 

- —_—a_ oe oo == = @ @ @ FLOWER: 
“ Cut from red. Attach to front Wen eng calene G H 
of skirt. desired. Make 
n- three. 
Id FRONT OF BACK OF CAPE: Cut 
LEAF: Use ° 

ed CAPE: Cut Sekine one from red. Sew to it 
gs ewe from red. Make the two cape fronts, matching 
d | eight. the letters. Put completed cape 
oe er. Cus ene tein is on doll, and attach with a few 
oil white. Insert in slits in ‘y stitches at neck. 
ht cape fronts, and sew. Insert hand. 
il 
a Hang basket on right 
od wrist, and fasten to cape. 
an 
~ 
in 





Cut one from red. Attach 
at neck, 


HEAD: Cut 
two pieces of pale 
pink muslin or crepe. 
Embroider features on one. A 
Stitch together, leaving 
neck open. Stuff. Make 
hair of yellow yarn. 


HOOD: Cut 
one from red. Sew 
together from J to 
KtoL, matching letters. 






































Insert head. 
Fasten M where the two points E E 
L come together, to make 
hood fit head. Turn up the BOTTOM OF 
lower edge at points J. yay Pay — 
Fasten hood to rom white. Sew to 
shoulders of cape. lower edge of skirt, 


BASKET: Cut two matching letters. 











from li reen. 
L Sew a Stuff body before 
Arrange flowers sewing last two 
and leaves. a van 
F F 









SKIRT: Cut two from white. Sew AB to AB; 
CD to CD. 





D 
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NOVEMBER ART 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 








MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


A TURKEY Can be made in first grade as follows. Cut two cir- 
cles the same size, of different colors. Use these for body 
and tail. Cut a small circle for the head, a rectangle for the 
neck, and small triangles for feet and bill. Paste all the other 
sections to the underside of the body and the head. Alternate 
colors. Older primary pupils may use circles of various sizes for 
making turkeys in a border. Half circles form the wings and 
the scalloped section between body and tail. The tail may be 
scalloped. Primary children will enjoy a turkey calendar. 
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Product Information 
Section of 16 Pages 








SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION, INC., an organization of producers and processors 
of cane and beet sugar, sponsors scientific research to determine sugar’s role in 
the diet, to improve applications of sugar, and to discover new industrial uses for it. 
It has paid for this 16-page section (pages 43-58 inclusive) to disseminate information. 





We can add years to the normal life span and make those years 
healthier and happier by assuring well-balanced meals from child- 
hood on. Notice how well the dinner shown above represents 
the seven requisite classes of food: milk, bread and butter, 
meat, potatoes, green and yellow vegetables, and citrus fruit. 

Dietaries built around the Seven Basic Foods will include 
body-building materials, the essential amino acids, vitamins and 
minerals, a proper proportion of fats and oils, and a generous 
supply of various carbohydrates—the most direct and cheapest 


Advertisement 


sources of energy. Sugar has a valuable place in every well- 
balanced meal, because it supplies energy in a form that almost 
everyone likes. As an ideal combining agent, sugar makes other 
necessary foods taste better and thereby encourages their con- 
sumption. It makes eating fun and adds satisfaction value to 
meals. As a pure carbohydrate, sugar is available for energy 
more quickly than any other known food. Its universal appeal 
adds zest to mealtimes. Sugar cannot substitute for other foods; 
but in well-balanced meals it provides calories inexpensively. 
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Overview with Objectives 


0 Discussion of Photosynthesis 0 


HAT comes to your mind when 

\4 you hear or read the word sugar? 

Say it to yourself. Did you say “candy” 

or “ice cream” or “cake with frosting”? 
That is what other people have said. 

It is true that sugar is an appetizer, 
something to make the taste of your food 
pleasant. Suppose there were no sugar 
(or sweetening) of any kind to put in 
lemonade or on your cereal, no sugar for 
cookies or cake or ice cream, think how 
flat your meals would taste. Sugar helps 
to give zest and flavor to the whole meal. 

However, sugar is much more than an 
appetizer. It is a food. Sugar and its 
derivatives give you energy to run or 
jump or walk, to play and to work. You 
and everybody else in the world make 
good use of sugar in the diet. In fact, 
you could not live if the body could not 
digest its complex foods to simple sugars. 

Plants make their own sugar. In fact, 
plants are the only things in the world 
that can make it. Their leaves breathe 
in air; water comes up from the roots; 
the sunshine helps the leaves turn air and 
water into sugar. This sugar, of course, 
is dissolved in the juice of the plant. It 
is not in white grains like that you buy. 
For hundreds of years, the wisest men 
have tried to make sugar in the way that 
the sun and leaves do, but they have not 
learned how. 

All plants, during growth, make sugar 
—the vegetables and fruit that you eat; 
the grain and grass that poultry and live- 
stock eat. Plants must have sugar to grow 
and mature. So, without sugar, there 
would be no plants; without plants, ani- 
mals would statve. And so would you. 

The two plants that yield most of the 
sugar you eat are sugar cane and the sug- 
ar beet. These plants thrive under very 
different climatic and soil conditions; 
they are planted, cultivated, and harvest- 
ed in ways that are quite unlike. Yet 
processes of manufacturing sugar from 
beets and cane are, in some ways, similar 
once the sweet juice has been extracted. 
Indeed, pure beet sugar and pure cane 
sugar are exactly alike. One is as good 
for cooking and canning as the other. 

In homes and factories, sugar is widely 
used in canning fruits. It has a preserv- 
ative action that “keeps” canned things 
better as well as improves their flavor. 
As you would suspect, sugar-cured bacon 
and ham require sugar in the curing, or 
preserving, process. 

Food preservation is only one of num- 
berless industrial uses of sugar. It is an 
essential ingredient of many drugs. In 
the form of molasses, it is fermented to 





make industrial alcohol, which is widely 
used in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. Acetone, resulting from another 
fermentation of sugar, is a solvent useful 
in making photographic films and oxy- 
acetylene torches, and dewaxing lubri- 
cating oils. Acetone also aids in making 
rayon thread from cellulose. 

Butanol, a second major product of 
sugar fermentation, is used in the lac- 
quer and woodpulp industries. Safety 
glass and plastics likewise are partially 
derived from butanol. 

It is also possible to secure citric acid 
by fermenting sugar. This citric acid is 
exactly like that found in lemons. In 
this form, sugar is used in making soft 
drinks, candy, and medicine. Various 
other acids may be derived, these being 
useful in such diverse ways as processing 
blood for transfusions, tanning hides, 
and dyeing wool. 

Important as sugar now is, it is like- 
ly to become increasingly so. Research 
workers over the country are busy try- 
ing to find new uses, to improve old ones. 
At various experiment stations, men are 
constantly experimenting to develop sug- 
ar cane and sugar beets that are more 
resistant to disease and adverse climatic 
conditions and that contain a larger per- 
centage of sugar. 

Sugar has had a long and honorable 
history. Its future is bright as we survey 
its potential values in diet and industry. 


Objectives 


1. To make clear that sugar is a valu- 
able part of the diet. 

2. To reveal that plants alone can 
make sugar through the process of pho- 
tosynthesis. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


1. To show how sugar cane and sugar 
beets are grown and processed. 

2. To bring out major differences in 
climate and soil in the areas devoted to 
either of the two crops. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


1. To give a basic understanding of 
processes used in manufacturing sugar. 

2. To present a brief history of sugar 
production. 

3. To reveal the value of sugar in nu- 
trition. 

4. To show its many industrial uses. 

5. To indicate the role of research in 
improving production and finding new 
uses for sugar. 
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On the opposite page are pictures 
portraying major phases of photo- 
synthesis, Nature’s magic formula 
for making sugar out of water and 
air in the presence of light. The 
cuts have been taken from “The 
Gift of Green,” a motion picture. 











Photosynthesis 


M* is able to get sugar by boiling 
down juices of plants that have 
themselves manufactured it from water 
and air in the presence of light. How a 
plant’s leaves perform this miracle is not 
yet completely understood. 

In some ways, a plant is like an animal. 
A plant drinks water—by way of its 
roots. The water, or sap, moves up the 
stalk and circulates through veins in the 
leaves. Sap, as does blood in capillaries, 
goes through the veins’ walls to take ma- 
terials to cells and carry away wastes. 
Too, plants breathe. 

Study the pictures opposite. Notice 
first the leaf through whose veins sap 
is circulating. The upper two pictures 
show (1) a cross section of a leaf, great- 
ly magnified, with cell layers labeled; 
and (2) a still greater enlargement of a 
single cell in the palisade layer. 

Below these pictures are shown (1) 
the skin, or epidermis, of the leaf’s un- 
der side; and (2) the passage of water 
and air among the cells. Stomata are 
pores through which a leaf breathes. 

The four small pictures on the lower 
page summarize the act of photosynthe- 
sis. The cell shown in these pictures is 
one of the oval cells in the palisade layer 
where sugar is made. 

The first of these pictures shows a cell 
where air and water are still unchanged. 
Each tiny particle of water is made up 
of two parts hydrogen and one part oxy- 
gen (H2O). From the air, carbon diox- 
ide is used, it being one part carbon and 
two partsoxygen (COz). Study now the 
mid-page panel of pictures, which show 
the composition of these raw materials 
for making sugar in plants. 

Without sunshine, the water and the 
carbon dioxide would be unchanged. 
Rays of the sun hit each cell. Almost like 
an electric current, these rays shock the 
particles of H2O and COz and tear them 
apart. One part of carbon and one of 
oxygen join with two parts of hydrogen, 
two parts of oxygen being left free. The 
free oxygen is breathed out through the 
stomata. 

The newly joined CH2O (carbon and 
oxygen with hydrogen) is shown in the 
lower left picture. It forms sugar, to be 
sent throughout the plant for food. In 
the last small picture, we see the same 
CHe20O particles in white-sugar form. 

The large right-hand picture repre- 
sents an enormously magnified crystal of 
refined sugar. Once it was air and wa- 
ter. - Photosynthesis made it sugar. 
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Here is a much enlarged cross section of a In cells of the palisade layer, a 
plant’s leaves manufacture sugar. 


leaf. You can see the various layers of cells. 


Here water, the largest part of sap, is seen moving A leaf breathes through stomata, 
up from the roots of a plant'to one of the leaves. or pores, in its lower epidermis. 


OXYGEN 07.4751) mB) 0). 418) = 


Wavy diagonal lines represent rays of 
the sun shining on leaves of a plant. 


Here is represented an enormously enlarged crystal of 
pure sugar. How has photosynthesis helped to create it? 
Man has extracted, purified, and crystallized the sugar. 


In the palisade cell are represented wa- In the same cell, water and carbon diox- 
. . . . , 
ter and carbon dioxide, still unchanged. ide are shocked apart by the sun’s rays. 
Notice that the parts of carbon dioxide These are the same parts as in picture 
and water have recombined to form sugar. to the left. Do they look more like sugar? 
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Growing Sugar Cane 


For Primary Grades 








Sugar cane grows best where the soil is rich and where there 
is a moist, warm growing season with sunny skies. It needs a 
great deal of water, either from rain or irrigation. In areas 
as widely scattered as Cuba, Hawaii, the Philippines, India, 
the Soviet Union, and Brazil, sugar cane is produced. In the 
United States, it is grown in the states of Louisiana and Florida. 
It grows from cuttings or ratoons, shoots from old roots. 





Modern machinery is displacing hand labor in the 
cane fields. How rich and moist this soil looks! 











Cane stalks are chopped into short pieces for “seed.” 


These may be planted by hand or with this machine. ERRY lives in a warm and sun- 





New sugar-cane plants sprout from buds on pieces of old 
cane stalk. These pieces, after being placed end to end, 
are lightly covered. Here the covering is done by hand. 








ag Sugar | cane requires ors water (left), either as rain 


ny country. Even the winter 
is warm there. Then it rains 
and rains and rains, but Jerry 
does not mind. He has fun wad- 
ing and squeezing the mud up 
between his toes. 

Often he goes into the sugar- 
cane fields to watch his father 
and the other men work. They 
do many interesting things. 

The most fun that Jerry has 
is to ride on the large tractor. 
It plows the dirt deep so that 
the dirt will be loose. Then the 
men plant sugar cane in the big 
field that has been plowed. 

They do not plant seeds. In- 
stead they lay pieces of cane in 
the ground. They lay the pieces 
end to end, and cover them with 
dirt. Each piece of sugar cane is 
a foot or two long and has two 
or three buds on it. Planting 
sugar cane is something like 
planting potatoes. 

Little plants grow up from 
the buds. They look like clumps 
of grass. They grow and grow 
until the canes are about three 
times as tall as Jerry’s father. 
When the cane is ready to cut, 
it has feathery tassels on top— 
almost like stalks of corn. See if 
you can find the tassels on the 
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tall cane stalks in the last pic- 
ture on this page. 

The stalks of sugar cane make 
Jerry think of a fishing pole. 
Out of the joints grow long and 
narrow leaves that make sugar 
cane look like giant grass. 

Jerry’s father is glad that he 
and his helpers do not have to 
plant sugar cane every year. It 
will be years before the fields 
will have to be planted again. 
It is during the dry, hot season 
that the tall stalks are cut down 
so that sugar can be made from 
the sweet juice in them. From 
the stubble that is left after each 
stalk is cut off grow the new 
plants, called ratoons. 

So most years the sugar cane 
fields do not need to be planted. 
The little plants come up all by 
themselves. 

It takes a great deal of wa- 
ter to grow sugar cane. Even 
though it is grown where there 
is rain, Jerry’s father sometimes 
runs in more water through a 
ditch. He irrigates the land. 

He also has to cultivate it to 
kill the weeds and to keep the 
soil loose. He is a busy man. 

Look at the pictures on this 
page. Can you tell the story of 
each picture? See if you can. 
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In the solid, jointed stalks of sugar cane is 
stored its sugar.. Cane ripens in the dry season. 








or by irrigation, Cultivation (above) loosens the soil. 
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Growing Sugar beets 








For Primary Grades 


Sugar beets grow in a temperate climate. They are grown extensively 
in Europe and nineteen of our states, including most of the Pacific, 
Rocky Mountain, and North Central states east to Ohio. Until 
recent years, hand labor was required to block, thin, and cultivate 
the young plants. Now new machines and improved planting practices 
are reducing labor requirements. Sugar beets need plenty of water. 











_ lives on a small farm in 
our country. In winter, she 
has fun playing in the snow. When 
it is warmer, she likes to go into the 
fields with her father. He raises 
several kinds of crops on his farm. 
Every year he has at least one field 
of sugar beets. 

Betty’s father is a good farmer. 
Each fall he gets the field ready for 
planting in the spring. First he 
puts fertilizer on the ground. That 
will make his crops grow big. Next 
he plows the ground. Sometimes he 
lets Betty ride with him on the 
plow. It is fun to watch it turn 
the dirt over. 

Father always drags, or harrows, 
the ground as soon as it is plowed. 
A harrow breaks plowed-up dirt 
into very, very fine pieces. Then 
the ground will not dry out so fast. 
There is not as much rain on this 
farm where sugar beets are raised as 
there is where sugar cane is grown. 

Again in the spring, the ground 
is fertilized and harrowed. Then it 
is ready for the sugar-beet seed 
which Father gets from the mill. It 
is seed which will be sure to grow. 
This Father puts into the drill, or 
seeder, which drops the seeds into 
rows. It keeps the seeds from fall- 
ing too close together in the rows. 

Father has bought a new kind of 
seed that sends up only one plant. 
There were many parts in one seed 
of the old kind. Then several beet 
plants came up for each seed, and 
men had to thin out the plants by 
hand. It saves work, then, if the 
new kind of seeds is used. Why? 

About five weeks after planting, 
each little beet has four leaves. It 
is now time to “block.” To do this, 
Father gets out the cultivator that 
he will later use to kill the weeds. 
He drives right across the rows of 
little beet plants. How many of the 
plants are cut out! This is the way 
to block a sugar-beet field by using 
a cultivator. 

The beet plants need to be about 
eight inches apart. Then every beet 
will have room to grow large and 
store lots of sugar in its silvery root. 


Advertisement 


A few years ago men had to do all 
the blocking and thinning by hand. 

Before long, it is time to hoe. 
The weeds grow so fast! Father and 
his five helpers hoe twice through 
the field. How clean it looks! 

Soon the beet plants are large 
enough to be cultivated. Now they 
have grown so big that a cultivator 
will not cover them with dirt. But 
how the weeds are growing! So 
Father cultivates the ground to kill 
weeds and to loosen the dirt around 
the beet plants. 

Beets need more water thanmany 
crops. Of course, it helps them to 
grow, but it helps them in another 
way. Beets use much water in mak- 
ing their sugar. 

One day, as Father finishes culti- 
vating the field, he notices how dry 
the ground is. There has been no 
rain for days and days. It is time 
for Father to irrigate, or to run wa- 
ter over the field. So he gets his 
spade and lets water run from the 
ditch. Soon the field is soaked with 
water. Now the beets can grow 
fast. They can use much water in 
making sugar for themselves. 

On the Fourth of July, Betty and 
her father go out to look at the beet 
field while Mother is getting a pic- 


nic lunch ready. What a fine field’ 


of sugar beets Father has! Now the 
leaves reach clear across the rows. 
So Betty cannot see any rows at all. 
The field is solid green every way 
she looks. 

Father pulls up a beet for her to 
see. It is not very large yet. How 
can such a little beet have such big 
leaves? Betty thinks it is very pret- 
ty. “It looks like silver,” she says. 

Father then tells her about the 
roots of the beet. “I didn’t pull 
out nearly all of this beet’s roots. 
They reach down over six feet into 
the ground, and I am not quite six 
feet tall. The roots are very thin 
and look almost like fine hairs. 
They are reaching down after wa- 
ter and soil minerals for the plant 
to use.” 

Weeks later the beets are ready 
to dig, but that’s another story. 
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The cultivator (above) was probably used to block 


the beets. Notice the spacing. Here they are being 


cultivated. Irrigation (below) is often necessary. 





until the leaves (above) touch across rows. 


roots (below) go six or seven feet into the ground. 
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With warm sunshine and plentiful water, beets grow 
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-— For Primary Grades — 


The pictures on this page and the 
next show methods of harvesting, 
handling, and first processing of 
sugar cane and sugar beets. Note 
the interesting use of machines. 











HE sun is very hot where sugar cane 
The sunshine and the cane 





ane from Farm to Factory 


you find another picture, on page 57, 


(Can you find its picture?) How dif- 





grows. that shows some men loading cane into ferent from Jerry’s farm where all the 
leaves make a great deal of sugar to store large cart? What kind of animals are work is done by hand! Tim’s father cl 
away inside the tall stalks. When the pulling the cart? uses machines for most of his work. 
dry weather comes, it is time to cut the Jerry likes to go into the fields when Next morning Tim rides on a load of gi 
cane down. the men are cutting cane. His father al- cane to the railroad near by. There he b 
Jerry’s father and his helpers cut the ways cuts off several pieces for Jerry to sees another grab, or crane, that lifts the Ww 
stalks down by hand. Each uses a strong, chew. How good the sweet juice tastes! | whole load of stalks off the truck. The 
sharp knife called a machete. (If you As Jerry walks home, he sees smoke. crane lifts the whole load at once. $2 
look closely at the picture where the man What can be burning? Heruns along the Tim is very much surprised to see so p 
is cutting cane stalks, you will see what _road as fast as he can go. Soon he comes much sugar cane at one time. He can c 
a machete looks like.) Each stalk is toa field where all the cane has been cut- hardly believe there is so much cane in g 
chopped into lengths short enough to down and is lying on the ground. The the whole world. How very wide his T 
make it easy to handle. The workers use workers are burning off the leaves in- eyes would open if he could see one train ) 
the machete to do this chopping. stead of cutting them off with machetes. after another pull in at the big mill where F 
The tops and the leaves on the stalks Burning off the leaves does not hurt the _ the juice is pressed out of the stalks! fi 
of the sugar cane do not have much sug- _ sugar which is stored in the stalks. How One morning Tim has the biggest sur- a 
ar left in them. That is the reason that does burning them off save work? prise of all. The man lets him ride to the 
the tops and leaves are cut off and thrown Tim does not live in the same country _mill on the engine which pulls the loaded a 
away. Jerry’s father is such a goodwork- as Jerry. Tim’s father uses a machine _ train to the mill. At the mill he sees each h 
er that he can cut, strip, and load several to cut sugar cane. It makes even more  carload switched to a ¢ilting table that Ss 
tons of cane in one day. noise than the tractor. It can both cut — turns the car part way over on its side, O 


On Jerry’s farm, the men have to tie 
the stalks into bunches and carry them 
to a cart or truck. Next year his father 
will buy a machine to cut the cane. 

Find the picture on this page of a man 
carrying bunches of sugar cane. 


Can 






J 


does work f 





The harvester ormerly done by hand. 


~ 
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and strip the cane stalks. Do you think 
it could do the work much faster than 
a man could? 

In the same field is a new machine that 
lifts a pile of stalks and loads it on a 
truck. This machine is called a grab. 


It 
cuts the cane, strips it of leaves, and chops the stalk. 





The side of the car opens and lets the 
sugar cane slide off. A big belt carries 
it into the mill. 

Find the picture which shows the 
stalks being torn into shreds. 
making has begun. 


Sugar- 





a 


In many countries, cane is still cut and stripped by 
hand (left). The leaves may be burned off (above). 








Tita | 





Some arcas that cultivate and cut cane with machinery use a s 
grab (left) to load it. Elsewhere (right) hand labor is used. 


First step in processing sugar cane is to 
shred it to bits so juice can be extracted. 
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Beets from Field to Mill 


NE sunny September day Father 

asked Betty to go to the farm. 

He wanted her to see his new ma- 
chine for harvesting sugar beets. 

All summer the leaves had been so 
green, but today they had flecks of 
brown. This showed that the beets 
were getting ripe and full of sugar. 

Betty’s eyes opened wide when she 
saw the big machine. A tractor was 
pulling it along the beet rows. Off 
came the beet tops, and up out of the 
ground came the silver-white beets. 
The beets had stuck to sharp spikes 
on the heavy wheels of the digger. 
Father took a picture of it. Can you 
find the picture where the sugar beets 
are sticking to spikes on the wheel? 

Then he went to his car and got 
a long knife. “I want to show you 
how I used to dig and top beets,” he 
said. “Look at this hook on the end 
of the blade. Now watch me.” 


“Mountains” 


shipping. 


Going to a row of beets, he drove 
the hook into a beet and lifted it to 
his left hand. He held the beet as he 
quickly cut off its top. “I used to 
top a half acre a day,” he said. 

Next Betty saw beets being loaded 
into a truck. How fast the machine 
worked! Find a picture Father took 
of it. This is the machine which can 
top the beets, lift them from the 
ground, and load them into a truck. 

On the way home, they saw trucks 
dumping beets in big piles near the 
railroad. Farther on was a train- 
load of beets going to the mills. 

“Look at that big hill!” Betty 
called out. Father laughed. It was 
a huge pile of beets near the mill. 
When they stopped, Betty saw a wet 
hopper, a deep trough with running 
water. This washed the beets and 
carried them into the mill to be cut 
up and shredded for making sugar. 


of heat pile up near => tin aie tracks as 
farms from all about send truckload after truckload for 


Mechanical loaders transfer the beets to cars. 


Some mills use a wet hopper ‘hove) to bring the sugar beets inside. They are 
washed as they move along. The beets are shredded (right) or cut into pieces. 
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The me above tops, eee lifes, mee loads beets 
into trucks to be carried to a near-by railroad. On 
page 57 is pictured a knife to lift and top sugar 


beets. 


ar mill, 


Below a crew of workers is harvesting them. 





» Whole sntialionds of sugar bouts (left) seamed to the sug- 


Here beets are again dumped in huge piles. 


The conveyor belt (above) is used to carry them inside. 
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Making haw Sugar 


Middle Grades 


Customarily two separate mills produce our cane sugar: (1) one— 

near cane fields—where raw sugar is extracted from the cane and 

(2) another, possibly across the sea, where raw sugar is refined. 

Above is a desoap of a cane press, showing juice In the raw-sugar mills, the juice is extracted and treated until, in 

dripping from a corrugated roller. In the battery erystallized form, the brownish raw sugar is ready to be refined. 
below, note | water jets playing on the last rollers. : P P 

; , However, pure cane sugar can be produced in a continuous process. 


FTER Cane is shredded, the juice is extracted by tremendous pressure 

from a series, or battery, of heavy rollers. Sprays of water help 

to extract the last bits of juice. The juice, representing about 80 per cent 
of the cane’s weight, goes on to be rid of impurities. 

Because cane juice ferments easily, it is heated immediately. Lime is 
added to counteract its acidity and to harden certain impurities, which 
may then be filtered out. The juice is next sent through a battery of 
vacuum pans, which are large dome-shaped tanks. It gradually thickens 
and begins to crystallize, or form grains of sugar. Because sugar scorches 
easily, the juice is boiled at low temperatures, made possible by reducing 
air pressure in each tank. 

The resulting mixture of molasses and sugar crystals goes into centri- 
fuges, which are round, basketlike containers with screen sides. In the 
rapidly spinning basket, the molasses and sugar are flung to the outside, 
the molasses flying through the screen and sugar crystals clinging to it. 


After solid impurities are filtered out, the sug- Juice is heated in vacuum pans with reduced air pressure to permit boiling at low 
ar cane’s juice must be thickened by evaporation. temperatures. In this battery, the sugar crystallizes and goes through centrifuges. 


it 
i 


Raw-sugar mills are Socnted near the cane fields. Why , Brownish 7 . ft being bagged , f 
is this? What kinds of work go on in these buildings? i is usually a wy ‘ae Skee eae Racer 
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Relining Cane Sugar 


~ oTiceE that the pictured refinery has its own dock. What is the 

N advantage in this? Most of the cane sugar used here is imported 
as raw sugar and refined to remove the impurities remaining in it. It 
is weighed, and samples are tested to determine the percentage of pure 
sugar in each lot of raw sugar. On this basis, the duty to be paid the 
government and the purchase price are determined. 

From the dock, the bags of raw sugar go to chutes. Here the bags 
are slit open, and the chutes carry the sugar to a hopper that feeds a : 
crusher. This breaks up any lumps in the sugar. To this seaboard refinery, raw sugar is inoue to “be 

From time to time in its processing, the sugar—in either solid or refined. Why are so many refineries on the seacoast? 
liquid form—is carried high up in the refinery so that gravity can carry 





re j 

p it to the next stage of processing. In the first instance, buckets on a 

vA chain elevator lift it to a washhouse where it is mixed with thick syrup 
into a paste called magma. Next comes a battery of centrifuges that 

. remove the molasses film from each crystal. 

is ; 

h The sugar crystals are now dissolved in warm water. Then is added 

f a material to solidify certain impurities that are later removed in a pres- 

- sure filter. A clear, brownish liquid emerges; to remove the color, the 
liquid now passes through char filters. From them, the syrup goes to be 

es ! . 

" graded for color. Any that still retains color goes back to the filters; 


the colorless liquid goes on for further processing. 

The syrup now enters a battery of vacuum pans where it boils at low 
temperatures. Here the sugar crystallizes and is emptied into a mixer & 
to prevent it from hardening before the syrup is removed in the last of he anany cae al Gaelic ia enauliles 
the centrifuges. The resulting crystals are dried in granulators. tion, workers check on the processing of sugar. 





Throughout processing, cane sugar 
is being checked in the laboratory. 





Centrifuges (right) separate molasses from the 
sugar, crystallized in the vacuum pans (above). 













S At left, packaging machines fill ‘eae with ‘ae cane 
sugar. Man above is taking trays of cube sugar from oven. 





Syrup loses its last discoloration as it 
finally passes through these char filters. 
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The slogan for beet-sugar factories is: “From 


beet to sugar.” What does this slogan mean? 





Notice how immaculately clean this sugar- 
beet mill is. Does closed machinery help? 





In strong-walled digesters, the cossettes are boiled 
under pressure to extract sugar from the beet pulp. 


At all stages of sugar making, 
workers check on its condition. 
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aking Beet Sugar 


For Middle Grades 


The processing of beet and cane sugar differs in that the former type 
is manufactured in a single factory. Before extracting the juice, the 
beets are sliced into small pieces so as to make the sugar in them 
more accessible. Although the principles underlying the processes of 
extracting and purifying juice from beets and cane are similar in some 
respects, there are important differences in processing. A compari- 
son of this story with the two preceding ones should prove fruitful. 

















FTER Cleaning, sugar beets are carried by elevator to the top floor of the 

mill. After being weighed, they tumble into revolving knives thatslice 

them into pieces that resemble shoestring potatoes. The strips are called 
cossettes. Notice the last picture on page 49. 

High-speed belts carry the cossettes to a diffusion battery, a series of large 
cylindrical tanks. As they pour into the tanks, workers push them down into 
hot water, which extracts the sugar. The water moves from tank to tank, 
taking on more and more sugar as it progresses. That which has the most 
sugar in it goes to tanks where fresh cossettes have poured in, while clear wa- 
ter goes to tanks containing the cossettes that have lost most of their sugar. 
From the diffusion battery come (1) raw juice and (2) beet pulp. The pulp 
is sent either to a wet-pulp silo or to a dryer. 

The juice is next treated with milk of lime, which combines with certain 
nonsugar impurities to make solids that can be filtered out. Carbon dioxide 
gas is bubbled into the mixture to make the lime insoluble, and it is then 
filtered. The first press juice which emerges is treated with carbon dioxide 
gas once more and filtered again. 

The second press juice is thin, containing 10 to 12 per cent of sugar, and it 
must be concentrated by evaporation. The juice coming from the evapora- 
tors is about 55 per cent sugar. This liquid, known as blowup thick juice, 
is clear and sparkling. Boiling next crystallizes the sugar in a thick mixture 
of crystals and syrup. Constant tests are made of the syrup to make sure that 
conditions are right to get the most sugar possible from the crystallizing 
process. How many pictures in this unit show testing being done? 

Centrifuges are used to separate the crystals from the syrup. Notice how 
well the picture shows the sugar being flung to the sides of the screen basket. 
The syrup, of course, is being thrown out through the screen, and the brown 
mixture gradually turns white. A jet of hot water is turned on the basket so 
that the last of the syrup is removed. The wet sugar then goes to the gran- 
ulators where currents of warm air dry it. After screening, it is packaged 
and sent to warehouses from where it will be distributed. 


te 


What is happening in this spinning centri- The completely refined beet sugar is poured into sacks and stored in 
fuge? How does it help purify the sugar? big warehouses, ready for shipment to stores, canneries, and the like. 
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Sugar’s By-Products 


OTH sugar beets and sugar cane yield 
B by-products of great value. Some 
of these by-products are used on farms 
in various ways. Others are directed into 
industrial channels for the manufacture 
of products as diverse as medicine, syn- 
thetic rubber, soft drinks, and rayon. 

As has been shown on pages 50 and §2, 
the earlier processes of sugar manufac- 
ture separate the juice from the plant 
fibers. The pulp of sugar beets is sent 
either to wet-pulp silos for storage or to 
a dryer. Dried pulp is put into coarse 
sacks for shipping. 

Both wet and dry pulp make nutri- 
tious livestock feed. The former is used 
by farmers living near the factory. From 
late autumn until summer, they haul 
truckloads of the wet pulp to feed their 
animals. To dry pulp, molasses is often 


The pulp of sugar cane is called bagasse. 
It may be dried to use as fuel in the mill, 
or it may be manufactured into wallboard. 


Advertisement 


added to make it more nutritive. Dry 
pulp may be shipped long distances and 
is, therefore, valuable to farmers who 
live far from the sugar mills. 

It should be remembered, too, that if 
the beet tops remain in the fields they 
help to fertilize the soil. When they are 
used to feed livestock, the tops from 
an acre of beets are said to be equal in 
feeding value to a ton of alfalfa hay. 
Beet raising is beneficial in other ways. 
For instance, the extensive, deep root 
systems of beets serve to loosen the soil 
and, because the lower parts of each root 
decompose in the ground, the roots also 
contribute to fertility. Moreover, beet 
farmers are likely to rotate crops more 
systematically than do non-beet farmers, 
and thereby keep the soil built up. Thus 
sugar beets aid soil conservation. 


~ 
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From the manufacture of sugar 
are derived numerous, varied by- 
products. Beet pulp is an especial- 
ly nutritious livestock feed. Many 
important, profitable uses have 
been developed for the molasses. 











Beet pulp makes excellent feed for livestock. 

farmer is loading the wet pulp to carry back for fattening his 
s livestock. The Herefords above are eating beet tops. Some 
~ beet pulp is sent to a dryer and sacked for shipment as feed. 





Some raw sugar is shipped in bulk 
raw sugar is not a by-product, it does yield the 
chief by-product of cane—molasses (tanks above). 


Like sugar beets, the cane has valuable 
by-products. Bagasse, which consists of 
the fibers of the cane, may be dried and 
used as fuel within the mill; or it may 
be pressed into wallboard and other 
products. Filtration of the cane juice 
leaves filter cake, which is a good fer- 
tilizer, partly because it has lime in it. 

One of the important by-products 
of the manufacture of both cane sugar 
and beet sugar is molasses. This is what 
is left after most of the sugar has been 
crystallized and is otherwise extracted 
from the juices. High-grade molasses is 
made into syrup to use in cooking, but 
most molasses goes into making such 
commercial products as baker’s yeast, in- 
dustrial alcohol, and feed for livestock. 


At the left, a 









(left). While 
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The preservative qualities of sugar are utilized 
when curing meats, particularly bacon and ham, 





Since sugar ferments easily, it is fitted for nu- 
merous industrial uses, such as yeast for baking. 


A 


By fermentation, an acid identical with that in lemons is 


made from sugar. It is much used in making soft drinks. 
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Sugar makes a binder to hold together powdety materials. 
It is sometimes used for making forms for the steel mills. 
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Industrial Uses of Sugar 


For Upper Grades 








Great strides have already been made in discovering the proc- 
esses by which coal or wood may be transformed into plastics, 
dyes, rayon, nylon, and numberless other products. Consider- 
able progress has been made in developing industrial uses for 
sugar, as will be realized after reading this page. However, 
sugar’s possibilities as a raw material for manufacture have 
barely been touched. We may now be entering the “sugar age.” 











poor tastes good. It is used to preserve other foods, such as fruit 
and meat. It is a cheap source of energy for the body. Sugar, 
therefore, is chiefly thought of as a food. It has, however, many im- 
portant uses in industry. At least 10,000 kinds of materials may be 
derived directly or indirectly from sucrose, or table sugar. 

Many of these uses are made possible by the fact that sugar in solu- 
tion ferments. A highly important product from fermented sugar 
in molasses form is industrial alcohol. Of the ethyl alcohol produced 
in our country at the present time, a large part is made by fermenting 
blackstrap molasses. Much industrial alcohol has gone into the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber. In 1943, about 70 per cent of such rub- 
ber was made from industrial alcohol. 

The fermentation of molasses can be controlled so as to produce 
acetone, which has many uses. It is useful in spinning cellulose (wood 
base) acetate rayon yarn. It is the basic material for lucite, the al- 
most transparent plastic that was used for the “pull” on your mother’s 
handbag. Lucite is used for various purposes. Acetone is also em- 
ployed in making oxyacetylene torches and photographic films, in 
extracting insulin, and in dewaxing lubricating oil. Alcohol made 
from acetone is a popular hydraulic brake fluid. 

Butanol, along with acetone, results from fermenting molasses. 
Butanol is necessary for making a new type of lacquer and in a re- 
cently discovered woodpulping process. It is also a part of a superior 
new resin which is used in making safety glass and substitute rubber 
tubing. An important plastic is partially derived from butanol. 

Fermentation of sugar also yields citric acid which is identical with 
that found in the lemon. This citric material is used in making soft 
drinks, candy, and medicine. Because citric acid prevents blood from 
coagulating, it is depended on to process blood for plasma. It is also 
useful in the plastic industry. 

Among several other acids that are derived from fermented molasses 
is lactic acid, exactly like the acid in sour milk. Lactic acid is used 
in the tanning industry to remove the lime which dehairs the hides. 
The dyeing of wool and finishing of textiles make further use of this 
acid. It is also an important ingredient in candy, beverages, baby 
food, and feed for poultry and livestock. 

One possible use for fermented molasses is in making edible yeast. 
Such yeasts act as leaven for bread; but they are also foods in them- 
selves. They are one of the finest sources of B vitamin complex. 

Other important products result from combining various chemicals 
with sugar. These are as diverse as plastics, medicine, and a hard 
transparent coating which resists heat and solvents. Other chemical 
products are explosives, emulsifying agents, and softeners. 

Sugar, unchanged by fermentation or by chemicals, has many in- 
dustrial uses. It is used in steel foundries to make hard, smooth coat- 
ings for welding rods and ingot molds. It is sometimes used to bind 
together the materials in the walls of the forms which are to hold mol- 
ten metals. These materials would otherwise not hold together. When 
fired, the sugar in the crucible wall changes to carbon, like the sugar 
you have seen burned black. 

This list of industrial uses may seem most impressive. Yet experts 
believe that only a small beginning has been made in developing prof- 
itable industrial uses for sugar. With plant life so abundant, there is 
no limit to the amount of sugar available. When coal and petroleum 
supplies run low, sugar will still be available as a raw material. 
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Sugar and Nutrition 


N RECENT years, much emphasis has 
been given the seven basic foods. The 
wheel of good eating, with the seven 
basic food groups in photographic form, 
is often pictured. These seven classes of 
foods should regularly be included in the 
diet to insure good health: 
Milk and milk products 
Butter or fortified margarine 
Meat, poultry, fish, and eggs 
Bread and other cereal products 
Citrus fruits and tomatoes 
. Green and yellow vegetables 
. Potatoes and other vegetables 
The recommended food-types contain 
what nutritionists consider a liberal daily 
allowance of all essential nutrients. Eat- 
ing all of the seven basic foods will meet 
or exceed varying individual require- 
ments. Of course, a difference in age 
levels and degree of activity will call for 
more or less than the regular daily allow- 
ance of 3300 calories (heat units), the 
amount of fuel the body needs to main- 
tain growth and health. It has been 
found that children generally thrive on 
a diet high in calories; and, furthermore, 
children’s digestive systems seem to favor 
carbohydrate rather than fatty foods. 
No exact amount of sugar can be rec- 
ommended. Nutritionists seem to believe 
that the body’s appetite for sweet things 
will include sugar as needed or desirable 
in the diet. Since none of your foods, 
except possibly milk, is a complete food, 
you cannot get along as well on a single 
as you can on a varied, well- 
balanced diet. Eating should be fun; 
and sugar is valuable in stimulating and 
satisfying the appetite. 


© 


There are three main classes of food: 
carbohydrate, fat, and protein. Usually 
carbohydrates account for more than 
one-half the calories in the diet, not only 
because they are relatively abundant and 
inexpensive foods but because they are 
simple, direct sources of energy. About 
85 per cent of all your food is used for 
energy. Another reason why carbohy- 
drates are important is that scientists 
have learned that carbohydrate helps to 
spare protein for repairing worn-out tis- 
sue. It ensures the fats’ being readily 
and completely used. Besides, carbohy- 
drates—sugar and starch in breads, ce- 
reals, and potatoes especially—taste good. 

Sugar is a pure carbohydrate. It con- 
tains no water or waste. It is practically 
pure, chemically, and free of bacteria. 
It does not become sour or rancid, and 
keeps indefinitely without special care. 
Sugar, oncea costly luxury available only 
to kings and noblemen, is now the cheap- 


Nayvayne 
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est of all foods and a staple in the home 
of the very poorest. Sugar is, pound for 
pound, the cheapest source of calories. 

You also need regular supplies of pro- 
tein, which contains essential nutrients 
called amino acids. These are necessary 
for growth and regulation of the mar- 
velous processes that keep you fit. 

Fat is also necessary in the diet, since 
it tastes good and is a most compact en- 
ergy food. Fat contains some necessary 
acids and certain needed vitamins. Milk, 
cheese, butter, margarine, and meat are 
good sources of fat. 

Eating the seven basic foods provides 
a liberal supply of the various vitamins 
and minerals the body needs. Though in 
small amounts, they are very important. 


© 


Sugar from sugar cane or sugar beets 
is called sucrose. Completely refined 
sugar contains at least 99.9 per cent su- 
crose. It is practically free of impurities; 
that is, sugar is all food with no waste. 
Because they store larger quantities than 
other plants, sugar beets and sugar cane 
have come to be the principal sources 
for commercial sugar. 

Sugar can also be derived from the sap 
of maple trees and from palms, figs, and 
other plants. Completely refined sugar 
from these sources is exactly like that 
secured from sugar beets and sugar cane. 

But, you say, maple sugar has a taste 
all its own. Anyone can tell maple sug- 
ar from cane or beet sugar. That is be- 
cause the maple sugar was not completely 
refined. Some of the molasses was left 
in to give it a maple taste. “Brown sug- 
ar,” made from sugar cane, has the taste 
of molasses. Refined sugar, too, retains 
a trace of natural sugar-cane flavor. 

Sucrose is the most widely distributed 
sugar in nature. Actually, there are 350 
kinds of sugar. Several of the known 
kinds are as bitte as common sugar is 
sweet. Actually, common sugar is two 
simpler sugars loosely joined together. 
The sweeter half of common sugar is 
called levulose ; the other half, dextrose. 
Sugar is so easily digested that some 
think it requires no digesting at all be- 
cause slightly acid stomach juices break 
up common sugar into its two parts, 
as do enzymes in the small intestine. 

Sugar is available for energy in the 
blood stream faster than any other 
known food. In less than a minute after 
a person eats sweetened food, instru- 
ments can find a noticeable rise in blood- 
sugar levels. During the process of being 
changed from sugar to energy, ‘sugar 
may go through as many as fifteen dif- 
ferent stages; yet they are carried out so 
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Sugar is the perfect energy food. 
It, being 99.9 per cent pure, is 
all food; it is easily digested; it 
is cheap, produced in abundance. 
Moreover, sugar makes more appe- 
tizing many other essential foods. 











i 


naturally and readily by the body that 
no effort is involved 

The body has a wonderful storage or- 
gan, theliver. Sugarsare quickly changed 
into glycogen, or animal starch, which is 
stored by the liver until needed by the 
body. At this point, the glycogen is 
quickly converted into blood sugar and 
is carried by the blood stream to millions 
of cells in the, body and is finally burned 
for energy. Whenever the blood sugar 
falls below the normal level, some of the 
stored glycogen from the liver or mus- 
cles is released. When you as much as 
blink an eye, blood sugar is burned for 
energy much as coal is burned in a fur- 
nace to get up steam. The liver con- 
stantly replenishes what is used so that a 
normal amount of blood sugar remains. 

© 

Sugar is all food and needs no cooking. 
This is one reason it is found in almost 
all natural and prepared foods. Sugar 
is a staple in baked goods, prepared cere- 
als, relishes, puddings, and hundreds of 
other food preparations. It is, of course, 
basic in all desserts. You find it in fruits 
such as peaches, apricots, strawberries, 
and pineapples. These fruits also have 
plain dextrose. Dextrose commercially 
is prepared from corn starch. As glucose 
or corn sugar, it is often used for syrups. 

Fruit also has plain levulose; and dah- 
lias and the Jerusalem artichoke contain 
much inulin, a source of pure levulose. 
Recently scientists have succeeded in get- 
ting levulose from common sugar. 

The main nutrient in honey is sugar in 
an inverted form. Invert sugar is a mix- 
ture of dextrose and levulose. The bees 
invert the sugar as they remove the nec- 
tar from flowers. There are also about 20 
per cent water and a trace of coloring 
and flavoring oils and vitamins in honey. 

Sugar is very versatile. Few foods do 
so many jobs so well. For example, as 
a preservative, it helps to provide you 
with delicious fruits the year round. 
Used in curing meat, it gives a delicious 


‘flavor as well to ham and bacon. 


© 


To summarize, sugar plays a.valuable 
part in nutrition. Sugar and its two 
simple component sugars, dextrose and 
levulose, add much energy value to var- 
ious natural aid prepared foods. A pure 
food, sugar is easily digested and is the 


: quickest source of energy known. Sugar 


is the first and greatest gift of chemical 
science to the world’s dietary. 


[55] 
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Research workers have vainly tried for years to 
make sugar as leaves do through photosynthesis. 





After much experimentation, an effective 
beet harvester has finally been invented. 


Complicated machinery for extracting and 
refining sugar is the result of much research. 
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Experimentation with Sugar 


-— For Upper Grades _ 


For years men have experimented 
to increase the sugar content of 
cane and beets, to improve farm 
and mill equipment, and to dis- 
cover industrial uses for sugar. 











ESEARCH has been, and is still being, 
i dees to improve farm machinery 
and equipment. For the machete is be- 
ing substituted a harvester that cuts, 
chops, and strips cane of its leaves. In- 
stead of hand labor for loading cane on 
carts that are drawn by animals, grabs 
and cranes are being used to load cane. 

Sugar beets were once harvested en- 
tirely by hand. After the soil about the 
beets was loosened, each beet was lifted 
by means of a hook at the end of asharp 
knife blade. With the beet held in one 
hand, the worker used his knife to top 
it. A beet harvester has now been per- 
fected which loosens the soil, tops the 
beets, lifts them from the ground, and 
loads them on a truck. 

Much experimental research has been 
concerned with improving processes of 
extracting sugar from the juices of cane 
and beets. How to improve machinery 
and equipment has been one problem 
which is given constant attention, and 
much progress has been made. 

How to free the extracted juice of 
impurities and nonsugars has been an- 
other problem. So much progress has 
been made in this direction that granu- 
lated sugar is 99.9 per cent pure. 








At left, men are experimenting with sugar cane, 
possibly to increase sugar content or to fight 
disease. Above and to the right is research 
to develop new industrial uses, such as drugs. 


Typical of the research done at ex- 
periment stations in areas where sugar 
cane is grown are the activities shownin 
the picture at the lower left. Here men 
are experimenting to improve sugar 
cane—possibly seeing whether a cane 
with a higher sugar content can be de- 
veloped from seeds. (Cane cuttings are 
used for planting commercial cane.) 
Or, these men may be trying out var- 
ious kinds and amounts of fertilizer. 
Similar types of experimentation are 
being done for sugar beets. 

It may well be that the most signifi- 
cant discoveries in respect to sugar are 
yet to come, especially in the realm of 
diet and the various industrial uses of 
sugar and its by-products. As to diet, 
we do know that sugar is a quick, sure 
source of energy for the body; that, 
though pure sugar contains no vitamins 
or building materials, it doesmake many 
protective foods more palatable, there- 
by increasing the intake of various 
foods needed for a balanced diet. It is 
possible that sugar helps to assimilate 
these other foods. Further research is 
being carried on to find out. 

The earlier pages have shown various 
uses which have been found for by- 
products, suchas the pulp of sugar beets 
and sugar-cane bagasse as well as molas- 
ses. Steel mills, plastic plants, distil- 
leries, drug factories, rayon and film 
industries, synthetic rubber plants, and 
soft-drink factories are among indus- 
trial establishments using sugar in man- 
ufacturing. Enormous developments 


in dietary and industrial uses lie ahead. 
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by water buffaloes (above). 
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In the Far East, sugar cane is harvested by hand and drawn away 
Note the structure of its stalk (right). Ff 
More and more, machinery is replacing hand labor in cane fields. 
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Learning Activities 


|S yew how all the boxed summaries 
that appear from page to page of 
the unit on sugar indicate a general 
grade level for each phase. One aspect, 
photosynthesis, should be considered by 
pupils in all the elementary grades. Nec- 
essarily, such a topic must be very sim- 
ply presented to primary children. 

All pupils may likewise benefit from 
a study of the pictures, which in them- 
selves tell the story of sugar production 
and the innumerable uses of this truly 
remarkable basic substance. An opaque 
projector may be used to throw the pic- 
tures on a screen. If a projector is not 
available, the pages may be posted on the 
bulletin board. Or, the entire unit may 
be lifted from the magazine and put on 
the library table. 


Primary Grades 


1. Find out at home how sugar is used in 
canning and making jellies. Give a sim- 
ple report about these uses of sugar. 

2. Make a class list of all the different 
foods, commonly eaten by your group, 
that contain sugar. 

3. Go on an excursion to a bakery near 
by. Find out how sugar is used there. 
4. Which kinds of fresh fruit and veg- 
etables taste sweet? Draw and color a 
picture of each kind. Do other fruits 
and vegetables have sugar in them? 

§. Plan a good breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner:, Have milk, fruit or vegetables, 
cereal or bread, meat or eggs, and some- 
thing with:sugar in it for each meal. 


Advertisement 


6. Listen to a story which relates how 
maple sugar is made. Look at pictures. 
Then make a class picture book. 

7. Draw one mural about sugar cane and 
one about sugar beets. Show how they 
are planted, cultivated, harvested, and 
marketed. 


Middle and Upper Grades 


1. Study the pictures on photosynthesis; 
read about it in science textbooks and 
the encyclopedia. Give reports on the 
following topics: 

a. Structure of a Leaf 

b. Sugar Making in a Leaf 

c. Materials from Which the Leaves 
Manufacture Sugar 

d. Storage of Sugar in Cane or Beets 
2. Outline the stories about the indus- 
trial uses of sugar, sugar as food, and 
experimentation with sugar. Prefix the 
main points with Roman numerals and 
the major subpoints with capital letters. 
Then write a summary foreach story. 
3. With the pictures on the relevant 
pages as a guide, explain the following: 

a. Progress in Growing, Harvesting, 
and Transporting the Sugar Beets and 
Sugar Cane 

b. Similarities in Processing the Sugar 
from Cane and from Beets 

c. Differences in Processing Cane and 
Beet Sugar. 

d. Methods of Removing Impurities 
4. Write to Sugar Research Foundation, 
Inc., Box 137, New York, N.Y., for the 
following supplementary materials: 
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A man lifts a sugar beet by the hook, 


holds the beet in his left hand, and tops 
it with one quick stroke of the knife. 


—— Kor All Grades —— 


Learning is an active process re- 
quiring much pupil participation 
in planning and carrying out ac- 
tivities like those on this page. 











sucaR: The Foundation of All Life. 
Lithographed 35” x 45” four-color wall 
chart with text and diagrams for photo- 
synthesis (1 copy). 

THE GIFT OF GREEN. Leaflet of talk 
on formation of sugar by Dr. William J. 
Robbins, Director, New York Botanical 
Garden (unlimited). 

“THE GIFT OF GREEN.” A choice 
2-reel 16 mm. sound Kodachrome mo- 
tion picture depicting photosynthesis. No 
charge. Request booking from Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

sucar. A 36-page illustrated bro- 
chure on the agricultural and industrial 
operations in obtaining sugar from cane 
and beets (1 copy). 

SUGAR AS A Foop: Ifs Role in the 
Normal and Therapeutic Diet. A 36- 
page treatise on role of sugar in nutri- 
tion with findings of studies made by 
directors of Foundation grant-in-aid 
projects (1 copy). 

“ENERGY FROM A CRYSTAL.” A 35 
mm. 50-frame strip film in color show- 
ing dependence of life on sun’s energy, 
the formation of food, growth of plants, 
and cycle of natural life (1 copy; avail- 
able after Jan. 1, 1948). 

§. Prove the following statements to be 
true or false: 

a. Pure sugar from cane is exactly the 
same as that from beets, 

b. We would starve to death if there 
were no sugar in the world. 

c. Chemists have learned how to make 
sugar from water and carbon dioxide. 


[57] 

































Use these stories with the related 
seatwork for early primary reading. 
Use a duplicator or project them on 
a screen with an opaque projector. 














—[——— 


Jill is a big, strong girl. 


She eats eggs and meat. 

She eats vegetables and fruit. 
She drinks milk. 

Jill likes sugar, too. 

She puts it on fruit. 

She puts it on breakfast food. 
Sugar helps her to run fast. 


lt helps her to play and work. 


Sugar is good for her. 





He eats cookies or cake. 


Jim likes candy, too. 





Jim is a big, strong boy. 
He likes milk and meat. 
He likes to eat vegetables. 
He eats sweet things last. 


He likes ice cream best. 
He eats it after a meal. 


It has sugar in it. 
It has nuts and other good food. 








One word will answer each 
question. 

Write this word on the line 
after the question. 

Who is Jill? 

What does Jill drink? 

What does Jill like? 

What helps her run fast? 

What helps her to play? 

What is good for her? 


[ 58 ] 
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Find the little word in the 
big word beside it. 
Underline the word you find. 


eat meat — 
can candy 
we sweet 

me meal 
cook cookies 
line underline 
under underline 
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THANKSGIVING DECORATIONS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SISTER MARY, O.S.M. 
Teacher of Art, St. Joseph's School, Salix, lowa 


o app color to a November bulletin board, use 
the word Thanksgiving in large size. The letter 
T may be formed from a cornucopia, delicately tint- 
ed, and the remaining letters shaded from red to yel- 
low. The letters, H,A,N,K, may be cut from red 
construction paper; S,G,I,V from orange, and I,N, 
G from yellow. Mount on a neutral background. 
Chrysanthemum nut cups will add a festive note to 
a Thanksgiving dinner table. A cup having a 1%” 
square base is drawn on a 4” square of yellow, pink, 
or violet paper. The petals are painted with a darker 
tone. The 4'2” circular base on which the cup stands 





is drawn on light-green paper, and the leaves which 
make a border are painted a darker green. Cut out 
the cup and base, shape the cup, pasting flaps (indi- 
cated by dotted lines) , and paste the cup to the base. 
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CUT-PAPER POSTERS 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 
Teacher, First Grade, Reef-Sunset Union School District, Kettleman City, California 
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HILDREN can make attractive cut-paper posters if they 

attempt solid objects without intricate details. Houses 

and flowers lend themselves admirably to this type of paper 

cutting. They also provide for creative expression in de- 

sign and color combination. Mount the house posters on 
9” x 12” paper and the flowers on sheets half that size. 


























A FILE FOR BOOK REPORTS 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


BETTY MARIE FENTON 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Kearsley School, Bucyrus, Obio 


Tig mete book-report files like the one illustrated 


here will provide an excellent handwork project 


PS and supply worth-while language and reading activities. 
Gy. fo TB porta pply guag ing activiti 


The file is made from 6” x 9” construction paper. 


, . One-inch colored squares or other designs may be used 
| Hades 4 Thbor1 mit Tigpfeca/ for decoration. Divide the paper into thirds as indi- 


‘cated by the dotted lines, and fold up one third to form 
a pocket. Measure two 2%4” x 3” papers in half inches, 
fold as shown, and paste one at 
each end of the pocket. Then NNT 
fold the top down. Cards, made 


from ruled paper, should give the 
following information: title and 


author of book, interesting facts ; q q 4 
about story, child’s name and date. / Va Y 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1947 
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SUNDAY,NOV.9 MONDAY, NOV. 10 TUESDAY, NOV. 11 
SECURING MEETING THE EMERGENCY | | BUILDING AMERICA’S 
THE PEACE IN EDUCATION FUTURE 











THE 
SCHOOLS 


ARE YOURS = Za 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12 THURSDAY, NOV. 15 


AMERICAN 
STRENGTHENING THE EDUCATION WEEK SUPPORTING 


TEACHING PROFESSION NOVEMBER 9-15, 1947 ADEQUATE EDUCATION 























ANY schools will publicize American 
ENRICHING HOME AND M "Sescatn The locdl wee Pei =| PROMOTING HEALTH 
) COMMUNITY LIF E determine which of the several topics for AND S A FETY 


the week your school will choose to em- 
phasize. The posters shown here are of 


FRIDAY, NOV.14 course only suggestive. SATURDAY, NOV. 15 
. Your pupils can make original posters, 
simple, direct, and appealing. Stick fig- 


ures are effective; so also are massed-in 

block figures. Pupils may wish to draw 

their own school; a skyline suggestive of 

their community; globe-and-book. com- LN 

positions; textbooks beside a lunch box; at f 
or cutout tools to represent manual arts,  |——= ——— 
or cooking utensils to represent home- 


making. Write to the National Edu- 
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cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., to get pub- 
licity materials. Inform your public: 
“The schools are yours, Visit them!” 
































| |-Birst Chanksgivina 



























































MARY GARRETT 
creative expression in 1 
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PRINTING WITH SPOOLS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


GRACE A. RANDALL 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Blaine School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A’ ONE medium for creating designs, 
children find block printing with 
spools fascinating. Not only spools, but 
wood forms of various sizes, may be used, 
in combination with oak tag and colored 
paper. 

Powder paints, also, are utilized in 
block printing, and a brush may help to 
spread the paint evenly over the surface 
of the wood. In the process of printing, 
use the tin top of a jar for mixing the 
powder paint. Place the powder in this 
small top, and add water slowly until the 
mixture becomes a thin, smooth paste. 
Use the brush for spreading it evenly 
over the end of the spool, but do not use 





it in applying the paint to the paper, as 
only the wooden forms should do this. 
Dip one end of the spool into the paint, 
and stamp it onto the drawing paper. 

The photographs reproduced below 
show block prints which have been made 
into attractive booklet covers. When 
two round sticks are used with a spool, 
as in the first example, one stick should 
be somewhat larger than the other, for 
variety of size gives interest to the pat- 
tern. A small, round stick, along with a 
quarter-inch flat one, added greatly to 
the second print shown. 

The needlebook 3” square (above) is 
made easily. It is decorated on the front 
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and back with the same design. A sheet 
of red felt,is used for the needles, and a 
red cord binds it together. 

After there has been some practice in 
creating designs, three colors may be 
used, such as purple, aqua, and light 
blue; or yellow, light blue, and rose. 
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MUSIC BY ANNE M. WOELPPER 
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INDIAN RAIDERS IN PLYMOUTH 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


CAROL HARTLEY 


(Martha and Elizabeth are put- 
ting the finishing touches on the 
table for afternoon tea.) 

MARTHA—I'm so glad Susan is 
coming for tea. We don’t see her 
very often. Becareful of Mother’s 
best cups, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH—Yes, Martha. I 
wouldn’t break one of them for 
anything. Is Susan coming yet? 

MARTHA (looking outdoors)— 
I don’t see her. She must be very 
lonely without any sisters and 
brothers. 

ELIZABETH (lighting candle at 
fireplace and placing it on the 
table)—I shouldn’t like being 
an only child. Just think of the 
good times you and I have with 
John and Charles! 

MARTHA (laughs as she puts a 
plate of cakes on the table)— 


What a time we had this morn- 


ing to keep them from eating. 


the cakes for tea! 

(A sound is heard from out- 
side, and the girls run to the 
door.) 

ELIZABETH—There she is now. 
Hello, Susan! (They wave.) 

SUSAN (from outside)—I'll be 
there as fast as I can. 

MARTHA—Susan, I’m so glad 
you could come! 

SUSAN (entering and stamping 
artificial snow from her feet, and 
brushing it from her cape)—It’s 
good to see you! How are you? 

MARTHA—We are well, Susan. 
Come over to the fire; you must 
be cold. (She takes Susan’s cape, 
shakes it, and hangs it near the 
fire. All go to the fireplace while 
Susan gets her hands warm.) 

susAN—Are you girls alone? 

ELIZABETH—Mother is helping 
Aunt Molly tie a comforter, and 
Father and the boys are cutting 
wood in the forest. 

SUSAN—I’m sorry not to see 
them. How warm and cozy it is 
here! So few of the cabins have 
two rooms. 

‘-ELIZABETH—We really need 
two rooms; there are so many of 
us. 

SUSAN—I can’t stay very long. 
Father is helping the men at the 
meetinghouse, and will stop for 
me when he is ready to go home. 

MARTHA—Let’s have tea right 
away; then we can visit over the 
teacups. Sit down, Susan, near 
the fire. I'll get the water for 
tea. (She goes to the fireplace, 
fills the teapot from the teakettle, 
and brings it to the table.) 

susAN—How nice this looks! 
What beautiful cakes! 


Here is a humorous play offered just for enter- 
tainment. It has a Pilgrim setting, but none of 
the somberness which characterizes the period. 





ELIZABETH (laughing)—You 
have no idea what a time we ha 
trying to keep these cakes from 
being devoured by some young 
savages! 

SUSAN (eyes round )—Savages! 
Do you mean Indians? 

MARTHA (laughing)—Oh, no, 
Susan—just our brothers, John 
and Charles. 

susaN (looks relieved )—What 
did they do? 

ELIZABETH—They kept teasing 
us for the cakes and we told them 
they were for tea. 

MARTHA—They insisted that 
they weren’t going to wait until 
teatime. 

sUSAN—Poor boys! How they 
love sweets, and they don’t have 
many of them in this country! 
Father says there will be a ship 
from England soon with more 
colonists and supplies. 

ELIZABETH—Yes, we shall all 
be glad to see it. 

SUSAN—It is lonely here, but 
we feel that it is our country, and 
we are learning to love it. 

ELIZABETH—I enjoy the New 
England winters. Of course they 














are very cold, but the forests are 
beautiful when the snow is deep, 
white, and clean. 

MARTHA (passing the cakes) — 
Have you heard about the In- 
dians’ raids in the West? 

susAN—Yes, Father said they 
have been making some trouble 
there. But the Indians here in the 
colony have been very good to us. 

MARTHA—Yes, indeed. They 
taught the men how to plant 
corn, and do many other things. 


‘Sometimes they bring us fish and 


wild berries. I don’t know what 
we'd have done without them that 
first winter when our cabins were 
being built, and when there was 
so much sickness. 

ELIZABETH—Mother says that 
in the places where there is trou- 
ble with the Indians, the white 
settlers don’t understand them, 
and the Indians just don’t un- 
derstand the white man and his 
ways, either. 

SUSAN—I’'m sure that’s it, but 
I’m still a little afraid of them. 
They look so fierce with their 
faces painted hideous colors, and 
eagle feathers on their heads. 








CHARACTERS 
MARTHA FIRST INDIAN 
ELIZABETH SECOND INDIAN 


SUSAN 


CosTUMES 


Girls wear long dresses of subdued 
colors with Pilgrim caps, collars, 
cuffs, and aprons made from white 
cloth or crepe paper. Indians are 
wrapped in blankets, wear heavy 








shoes, and have headbands with feath- 
ers stuck in them. 


SETTING 


An interior of a log cabin, a few 
years after the Pilgrims have landed 
at Plymouth. There is a fireplace up- 
stage, with a teakettle on a crane. 
Exit to the outside is upstage right, 
and to the bedroom is stage left. 
There are straight chairs, stools, and 
a table in the room. 
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MARTHA—What makes it so 
cold in here? (Shivers.) 

ELIZABETH—Why, the door is 
open! I’m sure that I closed it. 
(She leaves the table to close the 
door. Suddenly she stops, claps 
her hands over her mouth, and 
stifles a scream.) Look! It’s an 
Indian! I saw a feather move 
just outside the door! 

(The girls jump up from the 
table and cling to each other.) 

MARTHA (whispering)—I saw, 
it, too. 

SUSAN—Wh-what shall we do? 

*MARTHA—Run into the bed- 
room! (All rush into bedroom, 
and shut the door. The outside 
door is thrust open; two Indians 


_rush in, giving a wild whoop.) 


FIRST INDIAN (deep voice)— 
Ugh! White man’s tepee! 

SECOND INDIAN—Ki! Yi! (He 
dances noisily about room.) 

(Both Indians utter loud yells, 
as they beat their hands against 
their mouths. They dance around 
the room making aterrific clatter, 
upsetting chairs, putting Susan’s 
cape high up on a rafter, and tak- 
ing sticks of firewood and beat- 
ing them against the kettles.) 

FIRST INDIAN (goes to table, 
points to cakes)—Ugh! Ugh! 

SECOND INDIAN—Y ippee! 

(Both take cakes from table, 
and stuff them in their pockets 
under the blankets. They clatter 
about the room, and givinga final 
yell, exit, leaving the door open. 
Then the bedroom door is slowly 
opened, and Martha’s head ap- 
pears.) 

MARTHA (whispering to girls 
behind her)—They’re gone, girls. 
Come on out. (Girls come out 
warily; Martha moves cautiously 
across the room and closes the 
door.) 

ELIZABETH—I was n-n-never 
so frightened in my life. 

suSAN—N-n-n-neither was I. 

MARTHA (practically) —Well, 
they gave us an awful scare but 
they didn’t break anything. (She 
takes Susan’s cape from the raft- 
er, straightens the chairs, and 
picks up the firewood.) 

ELIZABETH (whispering)—I’m 
so scared I can hardly talk. 

MARTHA (picking up feather 
from floor)—Hmmmm. 

ELIZABETH—W hat is it? 

MARTHA—This isn’t an eagle 
feather. Indians always wear 
eagle feathers. 

SUSAN—W-w-w-what is it? 

MARTHA (examines the feath- 
er)—It’s a (Continued om page 91) 
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THE BOOK PARTY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MYRTLE C. BURR 


Teacher, Reading Readiness Group, Caroline Brevard School, 
Tallahassee, Florida 








CHARACTERS 
MOTHER 
LITTLE BOY 
GOLDILOCKS 
GINGERBREAD BOY 
RED RIDINGHOOD 
LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 
BLACK MUMBO 
BLACK JUMBO 
MOTHER GOOSE 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 
MISTRESS MARY 
MISS MUFFET 


CosTUMES 


Mother wears a long dress, and 
Little Boy wears pajamas. The 
book characters are dressed in 
symbolic costumes representing in- 
dividual characteristics. 


SETTING 
The living room of Little Boy’s 
home. A davenport, lamp, and 
armchair are essential pieces of fur- 
niture. Many books should be 
scattered around the room. 




















(Mother is sitting in a chair 
reading a newspaper. Little Boy 
enters.) 

LITTLE BOY—Please read me a 
story, Mother, before I go to bed. 
This is Book Week, and I’m glad 
I have lots of books. Will you 
read them all? 

MOTHER (smiling)—Not all 
of them tonight, dear, but I will 
read you.one. What shall it be? 

LITTLE BOY (looks at books) — 
Here’s Little Black Sambo. Vd 
love to hear it again because it 
always makes me hungry. 

MOTHER—AIl right. Lie down 
on the davenport while I read. 
I'll cover you. 

(Mother covers him with a 
blanket and then begins reading, 
but after a short time Little Boy 
drops off to sleep.) 


MOTHER (looking up)—He’s 
gone to sleep. I think I'll let him 
stay here until I am ready to go 
to bed. (Exits.) 

GOLDILOCKsS (runs in)—How 
those three bears frightened me! 
I'll never again touch things that 
belong to anyone else. (She tip- 
toes to the davenport, and looks 
at Little Boy.) 

GINGERBREAD BOY (runs in)— 
I can run away from you, I can, 
I can. I ran away from a little 
old woman, a little old man, a 
barn full of threshers, a cow, and 
a pig. 

GOLDILOCKS (curious )—What 
are you running away from now, 
Gingerbread Boy? 

GINGERBREAD BOY—I am run- 
ning away from the old fox who 
will get me if he can. 

GOLDILOcKs—He won’t come 
here. 

RED RIDINGHOOD (enters run- 
ning)—Hello, Goldilocks and 
Gingerbread Boy. I had a bad 
scare! A wolf pretended to be 
my grandmother, and was going 
to eat me up. But a kind woods- 
man came along just in time. 

GOLDILOcKs—Well, three bears 
frightened me! 

(Little Black Sambo, Black 
Mumbo,and Black Jumbo enter.) 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO—Those 
sho were good pancakes! I ate 
one hundred and sixty-nine! (He 
glances around.) Were we are 
at the Book Party! Hello, book 
friends. I’m Little Black Sambo, 
and this is my mammy, Black 
Mumbo, and my pappy, Black 
Jumbo. We had pancakes for 
supper. They were fried in tiger 
butter. (Smacks lips.) 
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OTHERS—Hello, Little Black 
Sambo, Black Mumbo, and 
Black Jumbo. 

GOLDILOcKs—Here is Mother 
Goose with some of her children. 

MOTHER GOOSE (enters)—I 
couldn’t get them all ready, but 
I just bad to bring a few to the 
Book Party. Come here, little 
Miss Muffet; the spider won’t an- 
noy you any more. Humpty 
Dumpty, do be careful not to fall. 

GINGERBREAD BOY (bowing)— 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
how does your garden grow? 

MISTRESS MARY—With silver 
bells and cockleshells and pretty 
maids all in a row. 

HUMPTY DUMPTY—We are all 
Little Boy’s book friends. We 
came here to see him, and he is 
asleep. But he will enjoy seeing 
us in his dreams. Miss Muffet, 
will you sing us a song? 

(Miss Muffet sings “Little Miss 
Muffet,” found in music books 
by various publishers.) 


MOTHER GOOSE—It is getting 
late. We had a good time at the 
Book Party, and enjoyed seeing 
some of the book friends of all 
children. Let us sing a song! 

ALL (sing tothe tune of “Safety 
First,” found in The Music Hour 
for Kindergarten and First Grade, 
published by Silver, Burdett and 
Co., New York 3)— 

It’s fun! It’s fun! 

To live inside a book. 

We're friends! We’re friends! 
Of every child who'll look 

At pictures gay and stories too, 
Painted and written just for you. 
Read, read, read, read 

Stories just for you! 

(All exit singing to the tune of 
“Good Night, Ladies,’ found in 
The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, published by Hall 8 Mc- 
Creary Co., Chicago, 5.) 

Good night, Little Boy, 

Good night, Little Boy, 

Good night, Little Boy, 

We'll meet you in our books. 





GRATEFUL GOAT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN L. HOWARD 
Teacher, Auditorium Department, Froebel School, Gary, Indiana 


(As the curtains open, Giddy 
Goat is butting against his pen.) 

GIDDY GOAT— 

I'll butt and bump! 
I'll paw and jump! 
I'll break this pen 

And be free again! 

CHEERY CHICKEN (runs in)— 
What’s all this noise about on 
Thanksgiving Day, Giddy Goat? 

GIppy GoaTt—Why, I’m break- 
ing down my pen! 

CHEERY CHICKEN—But you 
tease everybody when you run 
about in the barnyard. 

GIDDY GoAT—Yes, and I’ll butt 
everybody, too. 

DOODLES DUCK (waddles in) — 
What's all this rumpus about, 
Cheery Chicken? 

CHEERY CHICKEN—Giddy is 
going to break down his pen. 

DOODLES DUCK—But Farmer 
White gave you such a nice big 
pen to live in, Giddy Goat. You 
ought to be thankful for it. 

cippy Goat—TI don’t want to 
be in a pen. 

I'll butt and bump! 
I'll paw and jump! 
Pil break my pen 
And be free again! 
(Butts against pen.) 


TUFFY TURKEY (runs in)— 
What’s the matter, Giddy Goat? 
Don’t break your pen after all 
the trouble Farmer White took 
to make you a pen and a warm 
place to sleep. It will soon be 
cold. Be grateful for what you 
have. 

GIDDY GoAT—It’s all very well 
for you to talk about being grate- 
ful, Tuffy Turkey. You are so 
glad you weren’t cooked for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. But no- 
body ever heard of having a goat 
for Thanksgiving dinner. I don’t 
want to stay in this pen! I want 
to get out and butt everybody! 
I'll butt and bump! 

I'll paw and jump! 

I'll break my pen 

And be free again! 

(Butts pen harder than ever.) 

GISSY GOSLING (running in)— 
What a racket you are- making 
on Thanksgiving Day, Giddy 
Goat! What’s the matter? 

GIDDY GOAT—Matter enough, 
Gissy Gosling! I’m not going 
to spend Thanksgiving Day in a 
pen. 

GISSY GOSLING—But it’s such a 
clean pen and look at all the 
water Farmer White gave you. 
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cippy Goat—TI want to butt. 
I don’t want to be grateful! 

POPPY PIG (coming in) —Well, 
well, Giddy Goat, how do you 
like your pen? 

Gippy GoaAT (crossly)—I don’t 
like it at all! I suppose you, too, 








CHARACTERS 


GIDDY GOAT 
CHEERY CHICKEN 
DOODLES DUCK 
TUFFY TURKEY 
GISSY GOSLING 
POPPY PIG 


CosTUMES 


Rather than costume the chil- 
dren to resemble animals, let each 
be identified by wearing his name 
painted on a long strip of paper. 
Giddy Goat must pretend that he 
has horns. 


SETTING 


The stage represents a barnyard. 
Giddy Goat’s pen, having a gate 
that opens, is on the left. Run- 
ning across the back of the stage 
is a wire fence. Slumped against 
the fence at the right is Solomon 
Scarecrow. 




















think I should be grateful, Poppy 
Pig. 
poppy Pic (walking around 
and looking at pen)—You do 
have a lot of good food, Giddy. 
cippy GoaT—Well, I’m not 
the least bit grateful for my nice 
big pen with all the water and 
food. I’m going to break my 
pen and get out of here! Look 
out, everybody! 
I'll butt and bump! 
I'll paw and jump! 
Pll break my pen 
And be free again! 
(Giddy takes a running start and 
butts with all his might. The 
gate of the pen gives way and 
Giddy rushes out. The others 
scatter in every direction and 
hide. Giddy stands and looks at 
the fleeing fowls and pig.) 
Hum! Look at them run! 


That’s what I call fun! 

(Sees Solomon Scarecrow leaning 
against the fence.) Hello, who do 
Why don’t 


you think you are? 


you run, too? (Pazises.) Oh, so 
you don’t even have the manners 
to answer, huh? (Waits again.) 
Look out! I’m coming and I can 
butt hard! [ll throw you over 
the fence! (Runs with lowered 
head and butts against Solomon 
Scarecrow. His “horns” pass 
through and stick into the wire 
behind the scarecrow.) Say, let 
go of my horns! Do you hear 
me? Let go of my horns! You 
just better let go of my horns or 
you'll wish you had! 

(Curtains close slowly while 
Giddy Goat is pleading, and open 
again, to represent the passing of 
time. The others are all on stage 
near the scarecrow. Giddy Goat 
is still held fast by the wire.) 

cippy Goat (pleading)—Do 
help me! Oh, please help me, 
Cheery Chicken, Doodles Duck, 
Tuffy Turkey, Gissy Gosling, 
and Poppy Pig. I am tired of 
standing in one spot. I wish I 
could get back in my nice big 
pen and have lots of good food to 


- eat and water to drink! I should 


be so grateful! 

CHEERY CHICKEN—Of course 
we'll help you, Giddy. Come on, 
everybody! 

(Cheery Chicken takes hold of 
Giddy Goat; the others line up 
behind Cheery Chicken and each 
takes hold of the one in front of 
him.) 

POPPY PIG—We’re ready. 

CHEERY CHICKEN—One, two, 
three! PULL! 

(There is a moment of great 
exertion and then Giddy Goat’s 
horns come free. Everybody top- 
ples over.) 

cippy Goat (walks slowly to 
pen and goes in)—Thank you, 
Cheery Chicken, Doodles Duck, 
Tuffy Turkey, Gissy Gosling, 
and Poppy Pig, for helping me 
get loose. Now I’m Grateful 
Goat instead of Giddy Goat! 

I won’t butt and bump! 
I won’t paw and jump! 
I'll stay in my pen. 
Grateful Goat I'll be then! 





SCHOOL OF TODAY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ALETHEA KNIGHT 


HE following play is suggest- 

ed as a basis upon which a 
teacher and her pupils may build 
a program. It may be lengthened 
or shortened to suit any amount 
of time allowed. Twelve pupils 
will suffice for the cast, or the 
entire class may take part if the 
stage is big enough. Other ac- 
tivities may be included at any 
point by writing in an introduc- 
tory statement or two. Songs, 
dances, games, and exercises that 
the pupils already know should 
be used if possible. The play is 
easy to produce. Few rehearsals 
are required, and no costuming. 
Staging is simple. It is planned 
for use during American Educa- 
tion Week, but is ideal for a last- 
minute “command performance” 
at any time. 

The stage is furnished as a 
classroom. Desks may be used in 
the front row only. There should 
be a flag, a world map on the 
backdrop, and easels. Each pupil 
who takes part as leader should 
come to the front of the stage to 
make his introduction and then 
move to the side to allow the au- 
dience an unobstructed view of 
the “classroom” during the reci- 
tation or activity. 


THe Pray 


FIRST LEADER—We are happy 
to have this opportunity to show 
how much we appreciate our 
school and how much we learn. 
We feel sure that you will under- 
stand this better if we show you 
some of the many things we study 
and some of the ways in which 
we are learning them. Will you 
please pretend with us that this is 
one real day in school as we give 
you a sample of our activities? 
First, we have an opening song. 
(Leads entire group in a favor- 
ite song.) 

SECOND LEADER—We'’re proud 
of our country and we try to be 
good Americans. Each day we 
remind ourselves of our obliga- 
tion by repeating the Pledge of 
Allegiance to our flag. (Leads in 
Pledge of Allegiance.) 

THIRD LEADER—Perhaps_ the 
first thing that a child learns in 
school is how to read. This is very 
important because so much of the 
rest of our schoolwork depends 
upon it. We learn to read for a 
purpose and for fun. Would you 
like to hear a story that is one of 


our favorites? (Reads an enter- 
taining short story.) 

FOURTH LEADER—Sometimes 
we think that arithmetic is hard, 
but we learn to work with num- 
bers and to do problems that will 
help us to use figures when we 
grow up. We work problems like 
these. (Calls upon two or more 
children to describe arithmetic 
problems and give the solutions.) 

FIFTH LEADER—We learn to 


‘ spell. We already know how to 


spell many words. (Pronounces 
several words, calling upon dif- 
ferent pupils to spell them.) 

SIXTH LEADER—We learn to 
play together. We know a great 
many games. We are fair. We 
smile when we lose as well as 
when we win. This is one of our 
games. (Calls upon a group to 
demonstrate a singing game or a 
folk dance.) 

SEVENTH LEADER—After we 
have played hard, werest. (Gives 
the direction and pupils take po- 
sitions for resting.) While the 
class is resting, I shall tell you 
some of the things we learn in 
school that are not subjects, but 
are very important to us. We 
learn to help one another and to 
share with one another. In our 
school, a new girl or boy is wel- 
comed by us all. Here we learn 
to be good friends and to avoid 
quarreling. We learn to be kind 
and thoughtful and we practice 
courtesy. We are obedient and 
respectful. We obey rules of safe- 
ty, health, and cleanliness. We 
try to be good citizens. (Gives 
direction for children to bring 
heads up.) 

EIGHTH LEADER—In our work 
in social studies we come to un- 
derstand many lands. This is the 
way to peace. We have already 
studied many countries. (Points 
out places on the map, and gives 
a fact about each, or calls upon 
some pupils to do so.) We learn 
about our own community like- 
wise. (Names places studied or 
visited, such as bakery, dairy, 
post office.) 

NINTH LEADER—In our school 
we learn to enjoy and appreciate 
music and to make music for 
ourselves, (Gives direction for a 
musical selection to be played by 
school orchestra, rhythm band, 
or individual instrumentalist. A 
group song or solo may be sub- 
stituted.). (Continued on page 102) 
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THANKSGIVING 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


Outside the 
strong, 
Bringing cool November rain; 
Within these walls the hay is 


barn the wind is 


sweet, 
Bins are filled with yellow 

grain. 
The calves are quiet in their 

stalls; 


The newest calf is sound asleep; 
And close together in their pen 
Rest the gently breathing 

sheep. 
The mare’s big colt is by her 
side, 


To share with her the golden 


hay. 
I’m truly thankful, Lord, that 
these 
Are fed and sheltered on this 
day. 


THE MAGIC VINE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


A fairy seed I planted, 
So dry and white and old; 
There sprang a vine enchanted 
With magic flowers of gold. 
I watched it, I tended it, 
And truly, by and by 
It bore a Jack-o’-lantern 
And a great Thanksgiving pie. 


BOOK HOUSES 


ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


I always think the cover of 
A book is like a door 

Which opens into someone’s house 
Where I’ve not been before. 


A pirate or a fairy queen 
May lift the latch for me; 

I always wonder, when I knock, 
What welcome there will be. 


And when I find a house that’s 
dull 
I do not often stay, 
But when I find one full of 
friends 


I’m apt to spend the day. 


I never know what sort of folks 
Will be within, you see, 

And that’s why reading always is 

So interesting to me. 
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TREASURY OF VERSE 


QUARTERS 


AILEEN FISHER 
Each month the moon makes 
quarters, 
but don’t you wonder why 
it never cuts its quarters 
like the quarters of a pie? 


GOSSIP OF THE NUTS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Said Shagbark to the Chestnut, 
“Is it time to leave the burr?” 
“I don’t know,” replied the 
Chestnut, 
“There’s Hazelnut—ask her. 


“I don’t dare to pop my nose out, 
Till Jack Frost unlocks the 
door, 
Besides, I’m in no hurry 
To increase the squirrels’ store. 


“A telegram from Peanut says 
That she is on the way; 

And the Pecan Nuts are ripening, 
In Texas, so they say.” 


Just here the little Beechnut, 
In his three-cornered hat, 
Remarked in tiny piping voice: 
“I’m glad to hear of that; 


“For then my charming cousin, 
So very much like me, 
Miss Chinquapin, will come with 
them, 
And happy I shall be.” 


Then Butternut spoke up and 
said: 
“Twill not be long before 
I'll have to move my quarters 
To the farmer’s garret floor; 


“With Hickory and Walnut, 
Good company I'll keep, 

And there, until Thanksgiving, 
Together we shall sleep.” 


Said the Shagbark: “I am tired 
Of being cooped up here; 

I want to go to see the world; 
Pray, what is there to fear? 


“T'll stay up here no longer; 
I'll just go pouncing down. 

So good-bye, Sister Chestnut! 
We'll meet again in town.” 


WIND IS A CAT 


‘ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


Wind is a cat 

That prowls at night, 
Now in a valley, 

Now on a height, 


Pouncing on houses 
Till folks in their beds 
Draw all the covers 


Over their heads. 


It sings to the moon, 
It scratches at doors; 
It lashes its tail 
Around chimneys and roars. 


It claws at the clouds 
Till it fringes their silk, 
It laps up the dawn 
Like a saucer of milk; 


Then, chasing the stars 
To the tops of the firs, 

Curls down for a nap 
And purrs and purrs. 


NOVEMBER 


THOMAS HOOD 


No shade, no shine, 

No butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, 
No leaves, no birds, 


November! 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


ELMER LEROY BAKER 


Gray winter settles round us now 
On this Thanksgiving Day 
As autumn leaves come whirling 
down 
And winds sweep them away. 
Excited geese and ducks fly over 
And go their constant way. 
Glad thanks arise to clouded skies 
As thanks arose before 
From pilgrim fathers’ thankful 
hearts 
In those glad days of yore. 
Feasts are spread in happy homes; 
Hurrah for this Thanksgiving! 
It fills the heart with joy of 
life 
And makes that life worth liv- 
* ing! 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for granting permission to re- 


print verses: 


The author and Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals, for “Thanksgiving” from Our Dumb Animals; D, Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., for “Book Houses” from St. Nicholas Magazine, copyright 1919, 1947; Thomas 
Nelson & Soas, for “Quarters” from That’s Why; the author and Willett, Clark & 
Company, for “Wind Is a Cat” from White Peaks and Green; the author, for 
“Thanksgiving Day” from Anchors of Gold and Other Poems; J. B. Lippincott 
Company, for “The Pilgrims Came” from For Days and Days, copyright 1919. 








A CHILD’S GRACE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Thank You for the world so 
sweet. 

Thank You for the food we eat. 

Thank You for the birds that 
sing, 


Thank You, God, for everything. 


THE PILGRIMS CAME 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


The Pilgrims came across the sea, 

And never thought of you and 
me; 

And yet it’s very strange the way 

We think of them Thanksgiving 
Day. 


We tell their story old and true 

Of how they sailed across the blue, 

And found a new land to be free 

And built their homes quite near 
the sea. 


Every child knows well the tale 
Of how they bravely turned the 


sail, 

And journeyed many a day and 
night 

To worship God as they thought 
right. 


The people think that they were 
sad 

And grave; I’m sure that they 
were glad— 

They made Thanksgiving Day— 
that’s fun— 

We thank the Pilgrims every one! 


WINTER 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


The frost is here, 

And fuel is dear, 

And woods are sear, 

And fires burn clear, 

And frost is here 

And has bitten the heel of the 
going year. 


Bite, frost, bite! 

The woods are all the searer, 

The fuel is all the dearer, 

The fires are all the clearer, 

My spring is all the nearer, 

You have bitten into the heart 
of the earth, 

But not into mine. 
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A FAMILY CO-OPERATES 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LUCILLE STREACKER 


Formerly, Teacher, Second and Third Grades, 
Rankin School, Terre Haute, Indiana 








CHARACTERS 


SALLY 
MOTHER 
GRANDMOTHER 


FATHER 
BILL 


SETTING 


The living room of a typical 
American home. A fireplace pro- 
vides an interest center. 




















(The family, with the exception 
of Sally, is relaxing after dinner 
—Mother sewing, Grandmother 
knitting, Bill sprawling on the 
floor reading a book, and Father 
with his newspaper at ease before 
the fireplace.) 

FATHER (looking over the top 
of his newspaper and yawning )— 


‘ Ummn, but that was a good din- 


ner tonight, Edna. 
BILL—I'll say it was. (Rubs 
his stomach.) 1 ate too much. 


SALLY (enters, removing her: 


apron)—Well, you could have 
worked some of it off by helping 


with the dishes, you know. (Sits 
on hassock before the fire.) 
BILL—It was your turn. You 


wouldn’t want me to get dishpan 
hands doing them so often. 

SALLY—As if you could! 

FATHER (idly)—What date is 
this? (Glances at paper.) Why, 
it’s November already! Some per- 
sons think November is gray and 
cheerless but I think it’s perfect 
—for toasting my shins by the 
fire and snoozing. (Yawns and 
stretches toward the fire.) 

BILL—Aw, Dad, why did you 
bring up the date? It reminds me 
I have to give a speech in assem- 
bly about Armistice Day—how 
to keep it for tomorrow’s world. 

MOTHER—I see no rest in No- 
vember for me. I have to plan 
a Thanksgiving program for the 
Ladies’ Aid, and I haven’t a single 
idea to work on. 

SALLY—November’s a trial for 
me too. I have to write a theme 
on why we have Book Week. 

GRANDMOTHER—It looks to me 
as though you three would have 
to put your heads together and 
think of something. 

SALLY—Oh, Grandma, there’s 
no connection between Armistice 
Day, Book Week, and Thanks- 
giving, just because they are all 
in November. 

GRANDMOTHER (sighs) —Prob- 
ably not, Sally. Things seem so 
complicated nowadays. When I 
was a girl we never thought of 
things like Book Week. We had 
fewer books, but those had stood 
the test of time. Thanksgiving 


Three special occasions which are observed during 
November are interwoven in such a way that this 
dramatization is suitable for any one of them. 


was a pretty easy matter. We 
cooked plenty of good food and 
shared it with our friends and 
relatives, and tried to be thankful 
for all our blessings. 

FATHER— [ hanksgiving dinner 
is a real American institution— 
roast turkey, dressing, cranberry 
sauce, and mince pie! Good food, 
and plenty of it! 

MOTHER (absorbed )—Food— 
sharing—that gives me an idea. 
Why couldn’t our Ladies’ Aid 
have an international program 
with every member bringing cans 
of food for boxes to be sent over- 
seas? Our hostesses could wel- 
come the members witha greeting 
in a foreign language. Then we 
could have a panel discussion on 
the international situation. (Rises 
suddenly.) 1 think I'll call some 
of the committee now. Maybe 
they can give me ideas for discus- 
sion topics. (Evits.) 

BILL—Well, Gram, you helped 
Mom. Maybe you can give me a 
start on my speech for Armistice 
Day. How can we keep peace in 
the future, anyway? 

GRANDMOTHER (shaking her 
head)—1I don’t know, Bill. I re- 
member that on the first Ar- 
mistice Day we celebrated with 
parades, prayers, and ‘lots of pa- 
triotic speeches. But you can 
see it didn’t do much good. We 
had another war. 

FATHER (sifting erect)—Still, 
those early Armistice celebrations 
paved the way for present-day 





efforts by making people peace- 
conscious. 

(Sally rises. from the hassock, 
where she has been sitting pen- 
sively, goes to the desk, picks up 
a stack of books, and takes them 
back with her.) 

SALLY—Dear me! I don’t see 
why Miss Dipple made me bring 
all these books home. She said 
to glance through their titles and 
chapter headings to get ideas 
for my theme. Now don’t they 
sound interesting? (Reads titles 
mockingly.) Days of Antiquity, 
The World of Nature, Course of 
History. 

BILL (groaning)—Sally, spare 
us all the details! 

MOTHER (enters gloomily)— 
I guess my idea about an interna- 
tional program wasn’t so good 
after all. 1 telephoned to several 
women, and not one could tell 
me anything definite about what 
people in foreign countries are 
thinking, what needs are greatest, 
or what progress toward recovery 
is being made. Now wouldn’t 
you think someone would know 
something? 

SALLY (jumps up)—Mother! 
Here’s a book that gives exactly 
what you want. It’s called In- 
ternational Problems. 

MOTHER (faking the book and 
hastily scanning its contents)— 
Why, this is wonderful! It is 


quite up-to-date, with illustra- 
tions, reports, outlines! I believe 
I can find everything I need right 
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here. Thanks, Sally. I’m going 
to start on that program this very 
minute. (Goes to desk, picks up 
paper and pencil, and begins to 
write.) 

BILL (t¢easing)—What about a 
book on Armistice Day, Sally? 

SALLY—Here’s one called Wars, 
Ancient and Modern. Maybe it 
would help. 

BILL—Gosh, no! This speech 
is to be about peace, not war. 
The world is sick of the waste 
and cruelty of wars. What we 
want is peace, and not just a tem- 
porary peace either, but one that 
will last. And to make it last it 


has to be based on equality and 


freedom. Everybody will have to 
want it and work for it. 

SALLY—Humph, maybe you 
better write a book about it! 

BILL—And educate the masses, 
huh? (Gets up, snaps his fingers, 
and whirls excitedly.) You have 
something there! “This younger 
generation faces the problem of 
educating the world to peace.” 
How’s this for the opening lines 
of my speech? (Orates.) Again 
we come to Armistice Day, cele- 
brating the end of a great war in 
which those who died thought 
they died for a lasting peace. 
The fact that since then we have 
had another terrible war is a chal- 
lenge to all of us. We who are 
today’s youth are the ones to ac- 
cept that challenge, for we will 
build the world of tomorrow. 
We can only hope to build a 
peaceful world through educa- 
tion. We must teach everyone to 
want peace enough to sacrifice 
for it. 

SALLY—Good start, Bill! Be 
sure to include the point that to- 
day there are books, newspapers, 
the radio, and other means of 
communication by which we can 
educate for peace. 

MOTHER (looking up)-—And 
don’t forget the importance of 
understanding one another. Just 
looking through this book, and 
finding in how many ways the 
world’s peoples are alike, makes 
me realize more than ever how 
terrible it is to fight one another. 

GRANDMOTHER (trinmphant- 
ly)—It begins to look as though 
your November holidays have 
something in common after all. 

BILL (puzzled)—How do you 
mean? 

FATHER—Let me answer that 
one. Thanksgiving means being 
grateful for and sharing what you 
have with (Continued on page 93) 
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CHARACTERS 


cHorUs—Three who speak alone, 
and any number of others. 

cHom—Any number. 

RATS—Ten or more. 

HOSTESS 

GuEsTts—Three who speak. 

COOK 

' Mayor—A plump politician. 

OFFICIALS (Members of the Cor- 
poration)—Three more plump 
politicians. 

cimizeNs—Any number. 

prrer—aA tall, slim boy. 

CHILDREN—Small girls and boys. 

MOTHERS AND FATHERS 


SETTING 


Chorus and Choir are arranged 
left and right in front of stage. 

Scene 1.—A meeting of the La- 
dies’ Sewing Circle. Properties are: 
a strong table with tea set (not a 
good one because it is to be bro- 
ken), a large doll in a cradle, and 
a kettle and a ladle for Cook. 

Scene 2.—The Town Hall. A 
table and chairs for Mayor and 
Officials are the only necessary 
properties. 

Scene 3.—A street in Hamelin 
Town. A signpost bears the words 
High Street. A sign beneath, let- 
tered To Weser River, has an ar- 
row pointing off stage. 




















(Choir and Chorus perform in 
front of closed curtains. Choir 
sings “The Piper of Hamelin” 
found in The American Singer, 
Book 5, published by American 
Book Company, New York 16.) 

CHORUS— 

Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city; 

The River Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its wall on the southern 
side; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied; 

But, when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 

FIRST vorce—Rats! 

They fought the dogs and killed 
the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 

SECOND VOICE— 

And ate the cheeses out of the 
vats, 

And licked the soup from the 
cook’s own ladles, 

THIRD VOICE— 

Split open the kegs of salted 
sprats, 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday 
hats, 

And even spoiled the women’s 
chats, 

CHORUS— 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 

In fifty different sharps and 
flats. 

(Curtains open.) 


SCENE 1 


(Hostess sits at right of table 
facing slightly toward front of 
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A CHORAL DRAMA FOR ALL GRADES BASED ON BROWNING’S POEM 


MARCELLA S. RAWE 
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stage. Baby is in cradle to her 
right. Guests sit to rear and left 
of table. They are having tea.) 
HOsTEss—Have another cup 
of tea, Dame Hoffman! (Pours 
tea into cup extended to her, con- 
tinuing the conversation as she 
does so.) And as I was saying, 
the outfit she wore was ridicu- 
lous. You know these short, fat 
women can’t wear ruffles, and— 
FIRST GUEST (interrupting)— 
I don’t see how she can afford a 
new dress anyhow. They tell me 
her husband has been practically 
run out of business by the rats in 


the bakery! 

OTHERS (bending toward her, 
take a scandalized interest)— 
Really? 


SECOND GUEST—They say the 
houses on the other side of High 
Street are simply infested with 
the creatures. 

HOSTEss (smugly) —Hmm, of 
course one can’t expect anything 
better from people who live in 
that part of town! (She bends 
toward the crib, picks up the 
baby’s rattle, and says “Kitchy- 
kitchy koo!” to the baby.) 

THIRD GuEsT (hesitantly)—I 
suppose I shouldn’t mention it— 
I have tried simply everything! 
But—well—there is a—a rat in 
our house! (The other guests are 
shocked.) I've plugged up the 
holes; it gnaws another! It made 
a nest in my husband’s hat and 
when he went to put it on— 

HOSTEsSS—Disgusting! Nobody 
who is anybody has rats! 

(Quick cue—sound off stage 
of kettles and pans falling, fol- 
lowed by shrill squeaking. Enter 
Cook, waving ladle and carrying 
big kettle. Rats follow. Guests 


scream, dropping and breaking 
the teacups. Hostess and Guests 
climb on table.) 

COOK (screaming)—My soup! 
My lo-ovely turtle soup! (Runs 
off, followed by some Rats.) 

(Six Rats remain to take hands 
and dance around table as Hostess 
and Guests sing to the tune of 
“Three Blind Mice,” found in 
Twice 55 Plus Community Songs, 
published by C. C. Birchard & 
Co., Boston 16.) 

HOSTESS— 

What shall we do? 
(Rats slide counterclockwise.) 
What shall we do? 

GUESTs—Where can we go? 

(Rats return to place on these 
two lines.) 

HOsTEss—I don’t know! 

ALL FOUR— 

We see rats everywhere we look! 

They spoiled our party and chased 
our cook! 

And they must be scattered by 
hook or by crook! 

Rats! Rats! Rats! 

(Rats put hands on one anoth- 
er’s shoulders and snake dance 
around table until stanza ends. 
Then they come up to center 
front in threes, tall thin ones be- 
hind. Hostess and Guests stand 
still on table, back to back, dur- 
ing this stanza.) 

FRONT RATS—Three fat rats. 
( Bow.) 

BACK RATS—Three thin rats. 
( Bow.) 

ALL RATS— 

Brave boys are we 

As you shall see! 

We put the dog and the cat to 
rout. 

We're fond of spareribs and 
sauerkraut. 


It won’t help a bit if you lock 
us out. 
We're rats, rats, rats. 

(Put left hands on hips, twirl 
whiskers with fingers of right 
hands. Tall, thin Rat closest to 
crib picks up rattle, shakes it, 
says “Kitchy-kitchy kool!” and 
returns to place.) 

WOMEN AND RATS (sing as 4 
round )— 

Rats! Rats! Rats! 
Rats! Rats! Rats! 
CHOIR (singing with them)— 
Rats! Rats! Rats! 
Rats! Rats! Rats! 
EVERYONE (sings last stanza, 
each substituting the proper pro- 
noun ) — 
We (They) can’t replace what 
those (we) vermin ate. 
They’re (We're) very, hard to 
exterminate. 

We (They) must find a trap that 
will terminate 

These rats, rats, rats. 

(With ‘final “rats, rats, rats,” 
the tall Rat and the short Rat at 
the right put their right hands on 
hearts, left hands held out to au- 
dience, as first word is sung; the 
middle two do the same on the 
second word, and the remaining 
two repeat the gesture on the 
third word. Hostess and Guests 
weep as curtains close.) 


SCENE 2 


cHorus (in front of closed 
curtains )— 
At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking! 
FIRST VOICE— 

“°Tis clear,” cried they, 
Mayor’s a noddy; 
And as for our Corporation— 

shocking (Continued on page 94) 
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HARVESTTIME 


WORDS BY MAUDE WOOD HENRY MUSIC BY MARIE HOBSON 


ck at 
| : 1. Sing a songof the har-vest-time, | Pump -kins made of gold, 
: 2. Sing a songof the bulg-ing barns— Corn and wheat and hay. 
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ap - ples of to- paz and ru - by red— All that the cel-lars hold. 
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Jump up and down, jump up and down. Stand and clap your hands this way. (Clap.) Jump up and down, 
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jump up and down. Bend and touch your toes. Left, right; left, right; keep in step now, Left, right; 





left, right— Stop! Jump up and down, jump up and down. _ Sit and touch your nose! 
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ANNOUNCER (in front of cur- 
tain)—This morning we invite 
you to join us in an excitjng ad- 
venture called “Discord Loses 
His Influence.” First, we should 
like you to meet Discord, who at- 
tempts to destroy the peace of the 
world. 

DISCORD (does acouple of hand- 
springs)—I’m a terrible fellow! 

ANNOUNCER—Next, the spirit 
of a lasting peace. You will hear 
her sweet voice many times. 

PEACE (graciously holds out 
her hands)—I am opposed to all 
strife. 

ANNOUNCER—Although these 
two spirits are always around, no- 
body seems to see them or to 
know that they are there. Now 
our play begins. 


SCENE 1 

(Curtain opens. Miss Johnson 
stands before her class. Far to 
right on front of stage stands 
Discord, and far to left stands 
Peace.) 

MISS JOHNSON—On November 
11, we celebrate Armistice Day. 
Armistice means a discontinuance 
of fighting. The world would be 
a much happier place to live in if 
we could have permanent peace. 
World War II is over, but the 
world peace we had hoped for has 
not yet been gained. Men and 
women from all parts of the 
world are holding meetings in an 
effort to find a way to establish 
peace that will please every coun- 
try. That is a huge task! Is there 
anything we ¢an do to help? 

ELSIE—We can live peaceably 
among our neighbors. My father 
says if everybody would do that, 
it would be a step in the right 
direction. 

TOM—We don’t quarrel with 
our neighbors—but I don’t see 
how that helps nations. 

MISS JOHNSON—Can anyone 
explain to Tom? 

HELEN—If everyone were a 
peace-loving person, that would 
make a peaceful city. Then a na- 
tion of peaceful towns and cities 
would be a peaceful nation. 

MISS JOHNSON—Exactly, First 
of all we must have peace within 
our own hearts; then peace will 
spread— 

AGNES—to the nation— 

ELs1e—to all the world! 

MISS JOHNSON—What do we 
need to bring this about? Frank, 
do you have an answer? 

FRANK——Why, education, for 
one thing, I suppose. 
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While the setting for this play is Armistice Day, 
the theme is world ‘citizenship, and it therefore 
is appropriate for any of the patriotic holidays. 








CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER WARREN 
DISCORD CLARENCE 
PEACE JOHN 
MISS JOHNSON MRS. BROWN 
ELSIE HENRY 
TOM ARTHUR 
HELEN PATRICIA 
AGNES SALLY 
FRANK )—Herclass. GEORGE 
SAM SUE 
ANDY FRED 
JERRY 
ROBERT 





COsTUMES 


Discord wears a brownie suit and 
cap with his name on a ribbon across 
his chest. Peace wears a long white 
robe with a silver star on a blue band 
around her head, and her name on a 
ribbon across her chest. Announcer, 
Miss Johnson, Mrs. Brown, and all the 
children wear everyday clothes. 


SETTING 
The first scene is the schoolroom. 


The balance of the play takes place 
in front of the curtain. 

















MISS JOHNSON—And Sam? 

sAM—We need tolerance, and 
understanding. 

HELEN—And unselfishness. 

ANDY—And co-operation. 

AGNES—There’s another thing, 
Miss Johnson. You always tell us 
to respect the rights of others. 

MISS JOHNSON—Yes, respect 
for oneself and respect for others. 
All your answers are excellent. 
Andy, you look as though you 
had something to tell us. 

ANDY—Well—I was thinking, 
none of these things are any good 
without religion. I mean that we 
have to depend on God’s help. 

MISS JOHNSON—TIrue. It’son- 
ly with God’s help that we can 
conquer hate, greed, and fear. 
Then we can hope for everlasting 
peace. 

(Miss Johnson passes out signs 
—Myself, Neighbors, City, Coun- 
try, World, Education, Health, 
Respect, God’s Help—to pupils. 
As a child is given a sign, he 
takes it to front of stage and 


holds it up. Discord unobtru- 
sively passes out some signs too 
—Hate, Greed, and Fear. Chil- 
dren holding these three are the 
last to go up. They crash into 
the middle of the line, elbowing 
the other children aside. This 
pleases Discord. He dances up 
and down for joy. When the line 
has been formed, each child says 
what his sign stands for—e.g., 
the child holding the sign, ““My- 
self” says, “I must have peace 
within myself.’ When it comes 
time for Hate, Greed, and Fear 
to say their parts, the teacher 
speaks up before they have a 
chance.) 

MISS JOHNSON—Hate, Greed, 
and Fear, why are you here? We 
want none of you! Throw down 
your banners, and go! 

(They throw down their signs 
and return to seats.) 

DIscoRD (shouts )—Come back! 

(The other children in line, 
after saying their parts, go back 
to their seats. In the meantime, 
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DISCORD LOSES HIS INFLUENCE 


Discord darts out, snatches up the 
signs of Hate, Greed, and Fear, 
and clutches them to him.) 

pIscorpD—Hate, Greed, Fear— 
my friends! 

MISS JOHNSON (looks at her 
watch)—Class, get ready for dis- 
missal. Dismissed! 

(Class goes out, in orderly but 
informal fashion, one or two 
laying papers on Miss Jobnson’s 
desk. There is a disturbance. 
Two boys are arguing. Discord 
is dancing around joyfully.) 

DISCORD—Now for a _ good 
fight! (Holds up a sign that says 
“Fighting.” ) 

(Miss Johnson goes back to the 
quarrelsome boys. Other chil- 
dren exit.) 

MISS JOHNSON—What seems 
to be the trouble here? 

JERRY (looking for a fight)— 
He stepped on my heel. He did 
it On purpose. 

ROBERT—But I didn’t mean— 

JERRY (interrupting )—He did, 
too. He did it on purpose. 

MISS JOHNSON—Jerry, Jerry, 
give Robert a chance to explain. 
He said hé didn’t mean to. 

JERRY (shee pishly )—W -e-l-l— 

ROBERT—He’s always getting 
high marks and bragging about 
it. Nobody likes it. 

JERRY—You won’t let me play 
on your team. 

ROBERT—Because you're a no- 
good batter, that’s why. 

yerry—I bet I could bat if I 
ever had a chance to play. 

ROBERT—I tell you what—you 
help me do my math and I'll 
teach you to bat. 

JERRY—It’s a deal. 

piscorp (much disturbed)—I 
see where I’m going to have some 
trouble with that teacher. She is 
teaching them to get along with 
each other. Can’t let that hap- 
pen! No, sir! 


SCENE 2 


ANNOUNCER (in front of the 
curtain)—The pupils have left 
the schoolroom to go home, out 
among their friends, to work and 
play, but always in the back of 
their minds echo the words of 
their teacher about world peace. 
Let us watch as they - struggle 
with themselves to become good 
citizens in a world of peace. 

(Stagehand sets a table and a 
chair at right side of stage in 
front of curtain.) 

WARREN (rushes in left, car- 
ryingabookortwo)—Mom! I’m 
home—and (Continued on page 87) 
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The Gourmet Picasso The Gourmet Picasso The Gourmet 


The Gourmet Picasso The Gourmet Picasso The Gourmet 





The Gourmet Picasso The Geurmet Picasso The Gourmet Picasso 


Courtesy, The Art Incthute of MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
é ouvmer Chicago, where it is on loan Mor - . 
from the Chester Dale Collection. e miniatures on page 25. For a suggestion, see page 104. 
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